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NOTES ON THE MARSHALL ISLANDS 
By Camitta H. WEDGwooD 


URING the four months which I spent on Nauru Island in 1935, I learnt a good 
deal concerning the life of the Nauruan women from the head teacher of Orro 
Girls’ School, a Marshall Islander called Lenina. In the course of our conversations 
she also told me about the life of girls and women in her native land. I do not 
know whether the information is in any way new to the social anthropologist of the 
Micronesian area, but since material about the life of women and girls is not easily 
collected by the male anthropologist, it seems worth while to publish the little 
that I learnt. 


The days are past when anthropdlogical data were commonly collected by a 
field worker interviewing and questioning informants without also observing native 
life as it is lived from day to day. Unfortunately it was to a limited degree this 
method which I was forced to employ in Nauru, and my knowledge of Marshall 
Island life is necessarily entirely hearsay. Nevertheless, it is I believe reliable in 
the main, though obviously it needs great amplification. Lenina is an intelligent 
woman, and she spoke to me of her native islands not as one who answers questions 
put by a stupid and inquisitive alien. On the contrary she regarded me, I fully 
believe, as a sympathetic friend to whom she enjoyed speaking of her home and 
recalling something of the life she had known in her girlhood. Our conversations 
were carried on in English, which Lenina speaks fluently.’ 


Sociology of the Marshall Islands. 


Culturally and politically there are two divisions in the Marshall Islands, the 
western and the eastern. The western division, called Re:lik (lik=west), consists of 
about thirty-nine islands united under the authority of a single king ; the eastern 


1 Lenina has since died. 
A 
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division, Radak (dak=the place where the sun rises), comprises a number of islands 
most of which have each their own king, though one group of nine islands is united 
under a single ruler. Lenina herself belongs to Re-lik, and she stressed that all she 
told me referred to this group of the Marshall Islands only. Of the customs of 
Radak she knew comparatively little and did not speak. 


The people of Re:lik are organized into a number of matrilineal, exogamous 
clans, called djaowi. These are land-owning units but are not localized, members 
of the different djaowi being found in all parts of the western islands. To some 
extent the senior woman of a clan in any one island or district is regarded as the 
head of that clan in that part. 


Combined with the division of the community into clans is the division according 


to rank—into those of royal blood and commoners. There are two clans, named " 


Idjirik and Erodja, the members of which form the aristocracy. The king must 
always be a man of Idjirtk, and he must always take as his principal wife an Erodja 
woman. Moreover, his sisters myst always marry Erodja men, and since descent 
and succession are matrilineal, the king is always succeeded by one of his sisters’ 
sons, or if he has no true sister’s son, by some man standing to him in this relation- 
ship, and necessarily belonging to the Idjirik clan. Thus the hierarchy of rank 
has at its head the king, #voidj, and next to him come the other members of his clan, 
for whom in a derivative sense the term trotdj is also used. Below them come the 
bwirék, persons of royal blood who are members of the Evodja clan, as for example the 
king’s children and children of other Jdjirik men by Evodja women. There is no 
compulsion for either the king or other men of his clan to restrict themselves entirely 
to Erodja women in their selection of a wife (the king may have upwards of ten wives, 
and only the principal one has to be Evodja), and, indeed, it seems probable that 
marriages with women of other clans are not unusual, but the children of such unions 
can never attain to their fathers’ rank ; they belong to their mothers’ clans, and are 
commoners as their mothers are. It seems probable that it is the children of such 
mixed marriages who form the nucleus of the next social rank, the leatektok, wealthy 
people of influence but not betonging to either of the royal clans. Below them 
are the ordinary commoners, the kadjur. 


Although in matters concerning the regulation of marriage and the ownership 
of property the clan seems to be the most important kinship group, there is another 
rather amorphous one termed mukin. This includes collaterals on both sides of the 
family, but it is not possible to state definitely what its range is. Like the Nauruan 
term amen ubwien, nukin can probably be best translated by the vague English 
term “ relatives.”” Unlike the Nauruans, however, who make little or no distinction 
between amen ubwien on the father’s or mother’s side, the Marshall Islanders seem to 
regard the mother’s »wkin as more nearly related to a person than is the father’s 
nukin. It was stated, for instance, that a man cannot marry a girl belonging to 
his mother’s nukin, but can marry one belonging to the nukin of his father. 
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The kinship nomenclature of the western Marshall Islands is of the so-called 
Hawaiian type wherein no verbal distinction is made between paternal and maternal 
relatives. The terms are as follows : 


Djema: primarily “father”; extended to the father’s brothers, father’s sister’s 
husband and mother’s sister’s husband. 


Djino: primarily ‘‘ mother” ; extended to mother’s sister and mother’s brother’s 
wife. The father’s sister is djino rik. 


Nedjin: “child”; primarily for a person’s own offspring, but extended to the 
offspring of siblings and also to the husband or wife of a daughter or son. If 
it is wished to differentiate verbally between a son and a daughter the prefix 
leo- for a boy, and lio- for a girl is added to medjin. The children-in-law are 
often differentiated from other nedjin by the addition of -iman and -kore for 
the son-in-law and daughter-in-law respectively. (There is also the reciprocal 
term djilban which can be used for these affinals, but it is rarely used in this 
sense.) Another very interesting extension of the term nedjin is its use, com- 
bined with the suffix -kore, by a woman for her brother’s wife. Reciprocally 
a woman calls her husband’s sister djinokore (‘‘ mother ’’-kore). The reason 
given for this is that there is supposed to be something of a mother to daughter 
relationship between a woman and her brother’s wife, or more particularly her 
brother’s widow. The latter regards her husband’s sister as a woman to whom 
she can look up and from whom she will receive protection. Should the widow 
remarry then this special relationship between the sisters-in-law comes to an 
end. 


Rukoren: mother’s brother. (Such a distinctive term for the maternal uncle is 
common among many people who have a “‘ Hawaiian ”’ kinship system.) 

Djibwin : used reciprocally between grandparents and grandchildren, irrespective 
of sex or line of descent. 

Djeio: primarily used by a boy or girl for an elder brother and elder sister. It is 
extended to all first cousins (both cross-cousins and parallel cousins) who are 
older than the speaker, relative age not relative seniority being the determining 
factor. 


Djadio : primarily used by a boy or girl for the younger brother and younger sister, 
and extended to all first cousins who are younger than the speaker. 


Whether djeio and djadio are extended to cousins more distantly related than 
first cousins I am not sure, but my impression is that a further extension would depend 
upon the context of situation. It is interesting, too, that although the sibling terms 
are used for both parallel-cousins and cross-cousins, marriage with first cross-cousin 
is allowed, though it is prohibited with all parallel-cousins. There is indeed a verbal 
recognition of this difference between parallel and cross-cousins as regards marriage. 
A girl, when among her friends, might when referring to a male cross-cousin add to 
the term djeio or djadio the word ririkin, thereby implying that her marriage to this 
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man is possible, but she would never do this in his presence or within his hearing. 

A young man might qualify his use of the sibling terms in the same way in reference 

to a female cross-cousin, but he would be even more shy of doing so than a girl, and 

in fact would only permit himself such a liberty in the greatest privacy when talking 
with a very close friend. 

Djilban : this term can be used reciprocally between parents-in-law and children- 
in-law ; actually, however, its use is almost always restricted to signify “ parent- 
in-law,”’ the children-in-law being spoken of as nedjin (“‘ child ”’). 

Other terms for relatives by marriage are descriptive. The word beledi signifies 
“ married,” and hence lo belen is used for “ husband,” Jio belen for “ wife.” A 
man referring to his elder brother’s wife or elder sister's husband, and a woman 
ceferring to her elder sister’s husband use the term belen djeio ; a man referring to the 
consort of his younger brother or younger sister uses the term belen djadio. (As we 
have seen, a woman and her brother’s wife use the terms nedjinkore and djinokore 
respectively.) 

Parents and grandparents are addressed and referred to by the kinship term, 
and it is said to be “ bad form ”’ to use the personal name in speaking to or of the 
parents-in-law, though I do not believe that there is any real tabu on its use. For 
other relatives the personal name is always used in address and usually in reference, 
except when the speaker desires to stress or define the kinship bond between them. 


It is almost impossible to get reliable data about kinship behaviour from verbal 
accounts or by asking questions ; it is only by living with a people and observing 
their conduct towards one another that their kinship organization can really be 
understood. The only information I could get about formal kinship behaviour in 
the Marshall Islands was about the ‘“‘ avoidance ”’ which is observed between brothers 
and sisters, and by a man towards his father’s sister. There is no name tabu between 
these relatives, nor are they prohibited from talking to one another (as is the case 
between brother and sister in Nauru) but to a girl her brother’s head is in some sense 
sacrosanct. She must not take anything from over it and must not step behind it 
when he is lying on the ground. In the same way a man should respect his sister’s 
head. The same “ avoidance ’’ is extended to all first cousins of the opposite sex, 
and is also observed by a man to his paternal aunt. 


The Djara Bond. 


Although kinship plays a very important part in the social and economic life 
ef the Marshall Islanders, there is one bond which seems to be even more important 
than any kinship tie. This is the bond which exists between those who, by a formal 
ceremony, have become djara. There is nothing in our own society to which this 
can accurately be compared :- it implies a David-and-Jonathan friendship, socially 
recognized and carrying with it certain definite rights and obligations. It is possible 
that it may also be a homosexual relationship, though I doubt whether this is so. 
My evidence on this matter is unfortunately entirely negative. Lenina, my informant, 
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had been too long in contact with Europeans, and was too much influenced by their 
culture and standards, not to know that homosexuality is generally regarded by them 
as a serious vice which is not commonly talked about. I very much doubt therefore 
whether she would have admitted to me that it was ever practised by her fellow 
countrymen. From all she said, however, I did not get any impression that there 
was any sexual content in the djara relationship. 

Djara are always of the same sex and must be members of different clans. 
Furthermore, no one can be djara to more than one person, otherwise there would 
be jealousy. Sometimes the bond is arranged by the parents of two children. If 
this is done, the youngsters are taught from an early age that they are djara and 
must behave as such to each other, and that they will be djara for the rest of their 
lives. Very commonly, however, the dara relationship is arranged by the two girls 
or boys themselves (I believe generally during the early years of adolescence), and 
grows out of a childhood friendship. But whether it be arranged by the parents or 
by the young people, the union is equally binding. The ceremony of becoming 
djara seems in its essentials to be simple. The two individuals concerned, together 
with their relatives (nukin), meet at an appointed place, and one of the older people 
shows to the assembled company two creatures : a variety of very slippery fish called 
kwet, and an octopus (/o). He then addresses the intending djava and asks them 
which of these creatures they will resemble in their relation to each other, the slippery 
fish or the tenacious octopus. They are told that their friendship should be like the 
octopus, which, when once it grasps something with its tentacles, never lets go. 
(These fish are only used to illustrate the instruction given ; they are not eaten nor 
used ritually in any other way.) At some period in the ceremony the two intending 
djava exchange names, and mingle their blood, each making a small cut on the wrist 
and rubbing into it a little of the blood of the other. . 

Again and again did Lenina emphasize to me how close is the bond between 
djara. Marriage she declared to be ‘‘ nothing ” when compared to it ; those who are 
djara are “‘ closer than brothers.” The clan and kinsfolk of one become the clan and 
kinsfolk of the other. Children of women who are d@jara belong both to their own 
mother’s clan and to that of her djara ; they enjoy full clan rights in both clans and 
have to observe the laws of clan exogamy in relation to both. This holds good not 
only for the two clans in the island in which the parties concerned live, but throughout 
the whole island group. Furthermore, such dual clan membership used to persist 
for five generations. Thus if two women, one of clan A, the other of clan B, became 
djara, their children and their descendants through the female line for five generations, 
were members of both clan A and B. To-day there is some relaxation of the old 
rules, for now after only three generations marriage into the djara clan is permitted. 
It can easily happen that through the djara relationship of her mother and maternal 
grandmother, a woman may belong to more than two clans. If a woman who, 
through her mother’s djara relationship, belongs to two clans, herself becomes djara 
with a woman of a third clan, her daughter “‘ belongs * to both her mother’s clans 
and to her mother’s djara clan. But if a woman becomes djara to another who has 
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dual clan membership, she and her daughter become linked only with the birth clan 
of this djara. 


In social obligations and privileges the djava relationship takes precedence over 
the brother-brother and sister-sister relationship. After a man’s death his djara 
would by preference act the part of deceased husband’s brother to the widow, and 
it would be generally considered to be his duty, rather than that of the true brothers, 
to look after and support her and her children.?, Two men who are djara usually 
live in the same house, and since in the Marshall Islands houses are generally occupied 
by more than one individual family, djava continue to share a single house after they 
are married. Furthermore, two djara take each other’s goods and chattels without 
leave. Between siblings there is certainly considerable freedom of borrowing ; 
thus, an elder sister can take something belonging to her younger brother, or an 
elder brother something belonging to his younger sister, and the owner could not, 
by social custom, make any complaint. But if a man took something of his brother's 
without leave, or a woman something of her sister’s, the owner might justifiably 
use bad language. If, however, a djara took something, even to the great incon- 
venience of the owner, the latter might curse inwardly, but he would not make any 
outward sign of complaint. It may be said that the only thing which djara do not 
share freely are their wives. Should a man have to leave home without taking his 
wife with him, his djara will look after her, but there should not be any sexual 
relations between them. If it should happen that a man betrayed his trust, and 
had intercourse with his djara’s wife, the injured husband would not outwardly pay 
any attention ; he would be expected to ignore the incident and not allow it to mar 
his djara relationship in any way. It is interesting in this context, that when I asked 
about any possible adultery with a djara’s wife Lenina did not in any way pretend to 
be shocked at the idea, she only stressed that such a happening should not cause any 
cleavage between the djara. It must be noted, however, that in the Marshall Islands 
sexual jealousy is not highly developed. 


Even in death djara are not divided. Each Marshall Island clan has its own 
clan cemetery on every island where it has land, and here the dead members are buried. 
(A man can bury his children in the cemetery (uliedj) of his own clan, but this is very 
seldom done.) Ifa man or woman dies and is survived by his or her djara, the latter 
takes the body to his or her own clan burial ground and inters it there. (This is no 
violation of the general rule that people are buried in the cemetery of their own clan, 
for a person is regarded as being a member of his or her djava’s clan.) Moreover, 
the surviving djara plays the part of chief mourner. The Marshall Island graves are 


* The custom concerning the levirate is the same in the Marshall Islands as it is in Nauru ; 
on the death of a man all his surviving brothers should do something towards the support of the 
widow and children. The latter ma no: dleddied eanenant tho heothess aeneetinn, on dane Sie 
many or few children of their own. the widow has no children by her first husband, and if she 
marries one of her husband's brothers, then it seems that her children by him are to some extent 
mga an tthontiistes ul hes Sieh bawhene in ab ees Cox Sahentt Binapeds. The evidence on 

matter was not at all clear, and since land is inherited through the female line only, any 
inheritance from the father is probably not of any very great importance. 
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covered with fine white coral gravel and enclosed by a stone wall, one or two feet 
high. Inside this enclosure the djarva sleeps for two or three weeks, and provides the 
spirit of the dead person with offerings of food and drink. It is customary for such 
offerings to be made for many years after death on the occasion of feasts ; they are 
also made whenever the help of the spirit is needed for any special undertaking, as 
when a man desires a large catch of fish, or to make some enemy ill. Since the 
djara relationship is closer than any kinship bond and is not broken by death, a 
person will rely especially upon the spirit of his djava, and make offerings more 
particularly to it. Only, if a man or woman is going on an important journey, 
offerings are made to the spirits of his or her kinsfolk as well as to the spirit of the 
djara, to ensure success. 


Unfortunately all human institutions are fallible and even the djara bond is 
sometimes broken. This is regarded as a very serious and tragic happening. “ It 
is like a death.” The reason for such a disaster is not a quarrel between the djara 
partners—such a quarrel would be unthinkable—but what are regarded as “ in- 
cestuous ” relations. If two men are djava, and one of them behaves towards the 
sister (or any female first-cousin) of the other in a way not befitting the brother- 
sister relationship, the djara tie must be broken. It must also be broken if the man 
shows any sexual interest in the mother or any other near female relative of his djara. 
Even if the offence be only between a man’s brother and his djara’s sister, it is sufficient 
to break the bond. It is not necessary for actual sexual union to have taken place 
between these forbidden “ relatives’; any conduct between them which is not 
in harmony with the brother-sister, or son-mother relationship is regarded as “ in- 
cestuous ” and makes it impossible for the djava union to be continued. When such 
“incestuous ”’ behaviour is discovered the girl is held to be chiefly to blame ; for, 
it is argued, if whenever she were anywhere near her brother’s djara she had behaved 
with becoming modesty, keeping her eyes lowered, the misfortune could never have 
happened. Word of the disaster is sent to the relatives of the two djara who must 
now be parted, and they come to weep and lament over their kinsman. When the 
djara relationship was made, the kinsmen of each intermingled, but now they keep 
apart, even within the same house. And “‘ they cry because it is like a death.” 
When Lenina told me of this breaking of the djara relationship it was clear from the 
tone of her voice how very real the tragedy of such a severance was to her. Several 
times she told me “ it is like a death.” When all is over the two men must pretend 
to be indifferent to one another, but in private they may and usually do show the 
deep affection which they still feel. 


The Ritual Life of the Women. 

Marshall Islanders differentiate five stages in the growth of a woman. Before 
weaning no verbal distinction is made between boys and girls, all babies are minin ; 
from weaning until about seven years old children are adjri, little girls being termed 
ladrik, tittle boys ledrik. From about seven years until puberty a girl is onidj, 
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and from puberty until she has borne her first child she is spoken of as djiroy. From 
the birth of the first child until the menopause she is kerai, after this she is /il:ap.* 
The two great ritual events of a woman’s life are her first menstruation and the birth 
of her first child. Betrothal and marriage are, ritually, of secondary importance. 


First Menstruation Rites. Up to the age of about seven years old both boys and 
girls go nude, but after this the girls wear a single mat (never) wrapped around t 
hips in such a way as to cover the front and leave the buttocks bare. The wearing 
of mats by women is a peculiarity of the Marshall Islands which differentiates them 
from the Nauruans and the Gilbertese among whom petticoats are worn. An adult 
Marshall Island woman wears two mats, one in front and one behind, reaching to 
her ankles. They are made from the fine white fibre of a certain variety of coconut. 
The mat worn by girls before puberty is also ankle length and made from the same 
material. 

The first menstruation usually takes place when a girl is about thirteen or 
fourteen years old. Some months before it is expected, her female relatives, as for 
instance her mother, her mother’s sisters and her mother’s brothers’ wives, begin to 
make a number of very fine mats of a special kind, on which she will sit during the 
period of her seclusion. They and other female relatives and friends also make mats 
which they will present to the girl at the close of the ceremonies. About this time 
too, the girl’s kinsmen begin to build the imwin djiroy (‘‘ the house of the djiroy ”) 
or seclusion hut. This is set up at the edge of the clearing in which the girl’s parents 
have their house, and the work on it is done by any of her male relatives except her 
brother or first cousins, that is except those men who are her djeio or djadio and 


between whom and herself there is ‘‘ avoidance.” Everything is thus prepared 
beforehand. 


When her time comes the girl, who is now spoken of as djiroy, is sent to the 
seclusion hut, accompanied by a number of immature girls (onidj) to act as her 
maids-in-waiting (rubik). These maids-in-waiting should include the djiroy'’s own 
younger sisters and girls from the clans of both her father and her mother. Inside 
the hut each girl has a separate pile of mats on which she sits. The djiroy wears two 
loin mats like an adult woman, and underneath them a wadding, such as all men- 
struating women wear, made from the fine white inner bark of a special variety of 


coconut, which absorbs the menstrual blood and so prevents the mats from being 
stained. 


During the fifteen days which the djiroy spends in the hut, certain prohibitions 
have to be observed. Both she and her maids-in-waiting are forbidden to eat fish 
or meat, for if they did so they would “‘ smell bad.” For the same reason all cooking 
for the djivoy and her companions must be done outside the hut on a fire which must 
be made in such a way that its smoke shall not enter ; nor must it blow towards the 


* Boys from seven years old until puberty are termed inono; after puberty a male is likao. 


* Lenina estimated that in the Marshall Islands puberty sets in when a girl is thirteen or 
fourteen ; in Nauru when a girl is thirteen or a little younger. 
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house where the brother of the djivoy lives. This last regulation is another expression 
of the brother-sister ‘‘ avoidance.’’ Furthermore, during these days the maids-in- 
waiting must observe towards the brother of the djtroy the same rules of circumspect 
behaviour which they observe in their relations with their own brothers. Apart 
from this and the fact that they are not supposed to do any work the girls seem to be 
very little hampered by tabus during the period of seclusion. Neither the djiroy 
nor her companions have to observe any special ritual in eating and they are free to 
touch both themselves and their food with their hands. They are looked after by 
an elderly woman, who helps them to pass the time by teaching them songs and telling 
stories, while they occupy themselves with weaving garlands. A certain daily 
routine is followed. Every morning before dawn, at about 4 a.m., the djiroy and 
maids-in-waiting must go down to bathe in the sea. Lenina dilated over the hate- 
fulness of this early morning bathe in the cold and often wind-lashed sea, and 
emphasized that, however inclement the weather, the girls were forced to bathe. 
After coming out of the water they all put on new mats and the maids-in-waiting 
oil the djivoy and comb her hair. They then return to the seclusion hut. Just 
outside it the elderly woman who is in attendance on them censes the djiroy by burning 
sweet-smelling leaves which she passes between the girl’s legs so that the smoke 
ascends about her body. The seclusion hut itself is also censed and decorated afresh 
each morning with sweet-smelling leaves and flowers so that it and the girl secluded 
in it shall ‘‘ smell good.”” At about noon the djivoy and her companions may bathe 
again, but this is not compulsory and is quite informal. Shortly before sundown, 
at about 5 p.m., they bathe once more, and the djiroy is oiled and censed as she was 
in the morning. But in cold or stormy weather this evening bathe may be omitted. 

The maids-in-waiting help to keep the seclusion hut in order, but they may do 
no real work. The mother of the djivoy, the mother’s sisters and father’s sisters, as 
well as other near female relatives, come daily to cook for all the inmates of the hut, 
and to do other necessary work outside it. 

On the fifteenth day the final ceremony takes place which releases the girl from 
her seclusion and marks the end of her girlhood. Lenina emphasized that this 
festival is not regarded as a joyous entry into a new and enviable state, but that it is 
on the contrary one last glorious day of girlhood for the djivoy before she enters the 
hard life of an adult woman with its cares and responsibilities. 

The djivoy goes down to bathe as usual in the early morning and puts on new 
loin mats. Then, inside the seclusion hut, she is anointed with scented oil and 
adorned with garlands and with necklaces of a certain kind of orange coloured shell 
called libukt, which is a “‘ valuable ” in the Marshall Islands. These buki are usually 
given to the djiroy on this occasion by members of her mother’s and father’s nukin ; 
only those whom she calls djeio and djadio (“‘ brother”) may not give such gifts to 
her. The maids-in-waiting are also decorated, and then they and the djiroy come 
out of the hut and seat themselves on large piles of mats, where all may gaze upon 
them. These mats are of a special kind, very finely made, and marked with the 
individual design of the maker. They are presented to the girl by her friends and 
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relatives, who have probably been preparing them for the last year or two. Actually 
she only keeps about half of them ; the rest she distributes to her maids-in-waiting 
in recognition of their services to her. I did not find out whether any were also given 
to the elderly woman who had attended her, or in what way she was rewarded for 
her trouble. 

When the girl and her companions are seated on the mats before the assembled 
people, an elderly man arises and makes a speech in her honour. He praises her, 
claiming that she is superior to all other girls and women, and predicting a good 
future for her. When he has finished, cooked food, which the women visitors have 
brought with them, is distributed to all present. Lenina told me that “ it is not a 
real feast,’”’ from which I gathered that the food is not eaten as a joint communal 
meal, but may be taken by the visitors to their homes and consumed there. The day 
closes with dancing, which goes on far into the night. It was impressed on me 
several times that the gifts, the old man’s speech in her praise, and the dancing 
are all in honour of the girl and for her entertainment. They do not herald her 
entry into womanhood, but give her a last final fling to console her before she passes 
irrevocably from the desirable condition of girlhood to a woman’s life of drudgery. 

When all the celebrations are over, the djivoy stays with her parents (or foster 
parents) for a few days and then goes to pay visits to her relatives who live at a 
distance. But she allows a little more time to elapse before she goes to see her 
brother, because even at the close of the ceremonies she is “‘ not quite clean.” It 
seems probable that the special tabus which a girl observes towards her brother 
during these first menstruation ceremonies—as for instance the care that is taken to 
prevent the smoke from the cooking fire outside the seclusion hut from blowing in the 
direction of the hut where he is living ; the fact that he (and her male first cousins) 
of all her relatives may not present her with the valuable red 4buki ; and the delay 
in visiting him after the close of the rites—as well as the rule which prohibits the 
brother and male first cousins from helping to build the seclusion hut—are dictated 
by the feeling of mutual respect which is expressed in the brother-sister customs of 
“‘avoidance,”’ and in particular with the feeling that it is wrong for a man to be 
connected in any way with his sister’s sexual life. 

This brief account of the first menstruation rites refers to those of a girl whose 
rank is only that of a commoner. If her parents are wealthy people (leatektek) 
the gifts of mats and food are on a more lavish scale, and the gathering of people is 
greater, than if they are only kadjur, but the general scheme is the same. Girls of 
noble rank, members of the Jdjirik or Erodja clans also undergo the same seclusion 
and ceremonies, but these are even more elaborate and lavish. Even for a royal 
princess the framework of the rites is the same, but for her there are certain additions 
and elaborations, everything is far more magnificent, all the people of the island 
are involved, and there are certain tabus which have to be observed. 

Preparations for the first menstruation rites of a princess are begun two or three 
years in advance by all the women of her island, who work large numbers of the 
special menstruation mats, each adorned with the “ royal designs.” A large house 
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is built for her seclusion, and when the time comes for her to go into it, she is accom- 
panied by maids-in-waiting (rubik) who must all be girls of either tvoidj or bwirok 
rank. She is asked beforehand whom she would like to have in attendance upon 
her, and any girl named for this purpose is under an obligation to comply. Inside 
the seclusion house, the royal djivoy is seated upon a high pile of some thirty or forty 
mats, and she and her companions are looked after by two elderly women. The 
bathing, oiling, censing, and hair combing of the djivoy are carried out as they are 
for a commoner, and even the princess may not refuse to take the early morning 
bathe however much she may dislike it. In order to enhance her charms the two 
elderly women who cense her, mutter spells over the leaves which they burn and over 
the sweet-smelling leaves with which they decorate the house, and, furthermore, the 
princess is not allowed to feed herself lest her fingers should be polluted and should 
thereby make her “ smell bad.” For this reason the girl herself or her father selects 
one of her maids-in-waiting, usually one of her near cousins, to feed her during her 
seclusion. 

Food is supplied to the princess and her companions by the people of her island. 
Every morning and evening members of one of the districts, each district coming in 
turn, bring raw food which is cooked by other attendant women outside the seclusion 
house. This is not, normally, for the exclusive use of the royal djivoy and her 
maids-in-waiting, but it may become so. If one of the maids-in-waiting should comb 
the princess’ hair, and, immediately afterwards, touch any of the food, whether 
cooked or uncooked, then automatically all of it becomes tabu to everyone except 
the princess and her rubtk. This is because the hands which have recently touched 
the head of the princess have thereby become impregnated with some of its “ sanctity” 
which is in its turn conveyed to the food which they touch. Lenina told of an 
occasion when she was acting as rubik to a princess: after helping the latter to 
bathe and comb her hair, Lenina felt thirsty and thoughtlessly went to one of the 
piles of food and took from it a green coconut to drink ; thereupon all the food in 
that pile became tabu. In any case, the food which is left uneaten from the morning 
is not kept over for the evening meal; it is either thrown away, or given to old 
women who are past child-bearing. 

Besides supplying food, the people of a district bring every morning a large 
quantity of coral gravel. Such gravel is used in the Marshall Islands (as it is in 
Nauru) for spreading on the floors of the houses. The people who bring it set it 
down about fifty yards from the seclusion house (for only men and women of rank 
may approach nearer than this) and while members of the royal household clean and 
regravel the space surrounding it, the rwbik clean and regravel the inside. (There 
is nothing to prevent the rubik from helping in this work outside the house, but they 
do not usually do so lest, through exposure to the sun and wind, they become rough 
skinned.) 

The day is spent as it is by a commoner djtroy in making garlands, learning songs 
and listening to stories told by the two old women. In particular the girls are told 
the story of Barlap and Djokwe. Lenina could not remember the details of the story, 
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but gave me the outline. There was a girl named Djokwe who was in love with and 
was loved by a man called Barlap. He was lured away from her, but she waited and 
waited for him. At last wearied with waiting and in great grief because he had 
deserted her, she fell over in a swoon. After a time she recovered and went to her 
mother and begged her to make her beautiful. This her mother did, and then, very 
much humbled, Barlap came back to her. The girls are told this tale as a warning 
to them to bathe every morning, however unpleasant the weather, lest they should 
not become beautiful and so should lose their lovers as Djokwe lost Barlap. It 
seems clear that the story is in fact a myth connected with the beauty magic which is 
performed during the first menstruation rites, and, indeed, there is a simple ritual 
connected with Djokwe. She is represented by a stone which lies prone (her position 
when she fainted for her lover) and around one end of this stone is a miniature 
“whirlpool” formed by the current swirling about it. In this “ whirlpool” the 
djtroy goes to bathe, and she is also taught to ask Djokwe to make her as beautiful 
as Djokwe was made by her mother. Djokwe’s mother is also represented by a 
stone, and Barlap is said to have been represented by a tree.® 


The period of seclusion for a princess is the same as for a commoner, fifteen days. 
On the fifteenth day there is a great gathering to which everyone on the island comes, 
bringing gifts of fine mats and food. Speeches, feasting, and dancing are the order 
of the day, and then the royal girl in whose honour everything has been done goes 
home to live with her parents. After a short while she may be visited by her 
betrothed—for no girl of rank would attain puberty without being betrothed— 
and after two or three months she goes to his home where she continues to live until 
her marriage. 

After the first menstruation women go into seclusion for only six days during 
their monthly periods. A permanent menstruation hut (djoken) is built on the 
outskirts of every homestead and is used by the women of that homestead. Some- 
times it is occupied by one, sometimes by more women. Each woman has her own 
special mats which she keeps in this hut and which are burnt when they are worn out, 
as is everything else that she has used in the hut and which she will not use again. 
During the six days which she spends in the djoken the woman is regarded as definitely 
unclean for the first three, and to be returning to a state of cleanness during the 
last three. Throughout this time she must be careful never to bathe in fresh water, 
and, moreover, she may only bathe and wash her mats on some part of the beach 
owned by herself or by her kinship group. This regulation is to prevent trouble 
arising, for if menstrual blood is carried by the sea to any place where men are fishing 
they will inevitably catch nothing ; the blood will cause the fish to go away. 


Uncooked food is brought to the woman who cooks it on a fire just outside the 
hut. The tabu against a menstruating woman cooking for a man, which is so usual 


ate Sat Gai eens Deel Lanna seeneas santas Cie story of Dieet eae See is 
told only to djivong of royal blood, and whether these alone perform the ritual ba’ 
“‘ whirlpool” ; or whether it is common to all djivong whatever their rank. I believe at it is 
the prerogative of women of the two highest ranks. 
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among the Pacific Islanders, is somewhat modified in the Marshall Islands. A man 
can eat of food cooked by his own wife while she is in the menstruating hut, but only 
if she is the only inmate of it ; no man should eat food cooked by any menstruating 
woman other than his wife or if another menstruating woman is in the hut with her. 
Precautions are taken that no baby shall come into contact with a menstruating 
woman. A baby is never brought anywhere near the hut where a girl is being 
secluded at puberty (i#ewin djsvoy) nor near a menstruation hut. Even to-day when 
the old customs are considerably relaxed, a woman during her periods will not touch 
anything belonging to a baby. For example, if a baby had been eating some food, 
and some of this were offered to a menstruating woman, she would refuse it, 
courteously saying that she was not hungry. The true reason of refusal would be 
understood, but the polite fiction is always observed. The general idea is that if a 
baby were to come into contact with a menstruating woman, it would be “ unlucky,” 
though in what way is not clearly defined. Probably it would become ill, or suffer 
some accident. 

Betrothal and Marriage. A girl of commoner rank may be betrothed before 
puberty, but whether she is or not is a matter of no importance ; a girl who is tvoidj 
or bwirok should be betrothed before her first menstruation ceremonies, and it would 
be a disgrace if she were not. Unlike the Nauruan custom whereby either party can 
take the initiative, or even the young people themselves, the custom of the Marshall 
Islands demands that the parents of the boy shall take the first step, and, moreover, 
they always employ an intermediary. This intermediary must not be nearly related 
to the persons for whom he or she is acting. It may be that a woman is selected to 
broach the matter to the girl’s mother, or a man may approach the girl's father. 
Whoever is selected goes secretly, taking no gifts, and opens the matter but does not 
at once receive an answer. The girl’s parents discuss the matter for a few days and 
then send a friend or go themselves to the intermediary and give their answer through 
him to the boy’s parents. It seems that if they are accepting the proposal they go 
themselves, but if they are turning it down they prefer to send someone to act for 
them. It is principally because of the possible embarrassment which a refusal of 
their offer might cause, that the boy’s parents send it through a deputy. If the 
answer is favourable, the boy’s parents visit those of the girl and matters are discussed 
further, but again no presents are given. The kinsfolk of both parties are now 
drawn into the discussion, the parents of both boy and girl discussing it with members 
of their respective clans. Now is the time for anyone to bring forward any reason 
why the marriage should not take place. Certain relatives are prohibited from 
marrying. A man cannot take as his wife any woman of his own clan nor of his 
mother’s kindred (mukin) ; nor may he marry any of his first parallel cousins. A 
member of his father’s clan who is not nearly related to him, and any member of the 
clans of his father’s wives other than his own mother is permitted provided that she 
is not of their mukin. But before the betrothal was first suggested to the girl’s 
parents it would have been ascertained that no such connections of kin or clan 
existed to prevent the marriage. The most usual bar to the proposed union which 
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is brought forward at this stage in the discussion is the previous conduct of the boy 
or girl. If it comes to light that the girl has been flirting with certain near relatives 
of the boy, then his parents cancel the arrangement, giving the reason for their 
action, to the shame of the girl’s parents. The relatives concerned are the boy’s 
mother’s brother, father’s sister’s husband, father, or father’s brother. If she has 
flirted with the boy’s own brother that does not matter for ‘‘ they are the same,” 
and a boy would be ashamed to be jealous of his own brother. On the other hand 
if it is discovered that the boy has been flirting with the girl’s mother, mother’s 
sister, father’s sister or mother’s brother’s wife, the betrothal is turned down by her 
parents to the shame of his. I use the term “ flirting ’’ in this context because it is 
clear from what Lenina said that if the girl or boy had been running after the relatives 
mentioned, this alone was sufficient to cause the betrothal to be cancelled; the 


question of whether actual sexual intercourse had taken place between them was 
not important. 


Virginity was not prized in itself, but if before marriage a woman was found to 
be pregnant the betrothal was broken off, unless the man responsible for her condition 
were her intended husband himself or one of his brothers, or first cousins. On being 
asked what would happen if a girl had had sexual intercourse with another man 
before marriage but were not pregnant, Lenina dismissed the question indifferently 
with “‘ How would anyone know ?’’* According to her there was not much sexual 
experimentation before marriage in the Marshall Islands until the coming of the 
white man. She bases this statement on the belief that until they came venereal 
disease was unknown there. This disease is associated by the islanders with the 
coming of the Americans, and is called in the Marshall Island language merica. It 
seems probable that Lenina under-estimated the amount of premarital sexual 
freedom in the olden days, since she seemed to think that the absence of venereal 
disease was in itself proof positive that sexual promiscuity was rare. 


It may seem from this system of betrothal that neither the boy nor girl had 
much say in the selection of the mate. Actually, however, a distasteful marriage 
could probably be usually avoided, particularly perhaps by the boy. I was told 
that if a.young man came to know that his betrothed was in love with someone else, 
he would probably relieve the situation by himself refusing to marry her. Further- 
more, elopement with the man of her choice could usually be arranged. She could 
go with him to some other island where there lived other members of her clan, and 
on the strength of her clanship with them (even though there may have been no 
known kinship bonds) they would accept her, and she would be allotted clan land on 
which to build her house and make her garden. She and her husband would indeed 


* This is in marked contrast, so Lenina told me, to the attitude of the Gilbert Islanders. 
Among these people a special little bush hut is built in which the newly wedded bride and bride- 
groom consummate their marriage. After the consummation the bridegroom produces for public 
inspection the proofs that his bride was indeed a virgin when he married her. If she was 
not to have been a virgin it was a great disgrace to her and her parents. If after marriage a 


Gilbertese discovered that his wife had committed adultery he would sometimes kill both her 
and her lover. 
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be wholly absorbed into the community. Later, if her parents relented, she might 
return to her own home, but equally she might spend the rest of her life among her 
adopted people. 

If the clansfolk of both the contracting parties are satisfied, the next step is for 
the girl’s parents to arrange the date of the marriage. No girl can be married before 
she has passed through her first menstruation rites and so become a djivoy, and 
actually as we have seen it is customary for a girl of rank to have an interval of two 
or three months between the close of these rites and the day on which she goes to 
her future husband’s home. Furthermore, intercourse between husband and 
wife was not supposed to take place before the husband was sixteen or seventeen 
years old. 


The marriage ritual seems to be remarkably simple. Usually, though not 


always, marriage was patrilocal, and the parents of the bridegroom accompanied 
by a few friends came to the homestead of the bride’s father to bring her to their 
own place. They brought no gifts with them, and I could not discover, despite 
repeated questions, that any making or exchange of gifts occurred in connection 
with either betrothal or marriage. Lenina explicitly stated that marriage was not 
an occasion for gift-making, and added “‘ marriage is nothing ; djara is everything.” 
The only preparation which seems to be made for the coming of the bride is that the 
bridegroom’s parents discuss on what land owned by his (that is by his mother’s) 
clan he and his wife shall eventually settle. In her own home, too, little is done to 
celebrate the occasion of the girl’s departure to her husband. She is dressed in 
all her finery and given a few mats for wearing and sleeping, but these are all the 
gifts she receives. She takes with her also some of the mats which were given to 
her at the close of her menstruation rites. There is no feast ; there is no wailing.’ 
She walks away with her parents-in-law (the groom himself never comes for his bride) 
and settles down at once to married life. So far as I could make out there is through- 
out the whole betrothal and marriage ritual no ceremonial act symbolizing the 
union which is being formed. 

A newly married couple do not usually have a house of their own. Patrilocal 
marriage is more common than matrilocal, but whether they live with the bride’s 
people or the bridegroom’s people seems to depend upon no definite factors. The 
young wife works with her mother or mother-in-law in this woman’s garden, and 
though she has her own part of the house she does not have a separate fireplace. 
Often she is given a garden of her own in which she cultivates taro, and this crop 


? Accustomed as I was to the more elaborate betrothal and i rites of some of the 
peoples of New Guinea, I asked Lenina carefully about the marriage rites of the Marshall Islanders, 
because I found it hard to believe that so important a social institution should be marked with so 
little ceremony. She satisfied me, however, that such is indeed the fact. When I asked her 
whether there was not any wailing by the bride’s people when she left her home, Lenina looked 
really surprised at my question and said: ‘‘ No, this is a joyful occasion, not a death!” 
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will be taken only by herself or her husband,® but this garden is not fenced off from 
the garden of her mother or mother-in-law, and generally she and whichever of these 
two women she is living with work together, helping each other. 


Divorce does not seem to have been very common at any time among the 
Marshall Islanders, but it does occur, though usually before the birth of children. 
Unlike the Gilbert Islanders among whom sexual jealousy is highly developed, the 
Marshall Island people are very easy going. If a man discovered that his wife 
had committed adultery with someone who was not related to him, he would probably 
give her a beating, but that would be all. But if adultery is committed with certain 
relatives then the marriage must be broken. Thus, if a man has sexual relations 
with the wife of his own wife’s brother, either he and his wife must part, or his 
brother-in-law’s marriage must be dissolved. As regards the disposal of the children 
of a divorced couple the question of “‘ guilt ” is never considered ; children always 
go with their father. This is surprising in a matrilineal society, but Lenina assured 
me that it was so, “ for,’’ said she, ‘‘ he is number one with the children.”” The 
divorced wife goes back to live with her parents. 


Polygyny is a recognized institution and is permitted to anyone irrespective 
of rank. Actually a commoner would very rarely have more than two wives at a 
time, and never more than three, while a man of rank might have as many as ten. 
A man can marry two women who are sisters or djara, and indeed public opinion 
demands a high degree of co-operation and helpfulness between those who are 
co-wives. It is said that there is very, very seldom any quarrelling between them, 
that they live together like sisters and would be ashamed to quarrel. They share a 
single house and a single cooking-fire ; they have a single garden and work together. 
If one of the wives has children and the other has none, then the latter will look after 
and feed one of the other woman’s children ; if both women have babies, they will 
freely exchange them, each feeding the infant of the other at her breast. Never- 
theless, co-wives are not quite equals. The first wife is regarded as the chief, and 
the others are as though they were her younger sisters. Thus, if anyone came to 
visit at the house, and only the second wife were within, she would go out to fetch 
the chief wife to entertain the guest, while she herself went out to prepare the food, 
or if this were not necessary, she would sit obscurely at the back of the hut. 


Pregnancy and the Birth of the First Child. As soon as a woman finds that her 
monthly periods have stopped, she knows that she is pregnant. She therefore 
gives up all heavy work, such as gardening or carrying water and only does light 
work about the house. She is still free to cook food as usual, and the only reason 
that she abstains from heavy work is that the foetus may not be injured. For the 


* Land is owned by the clan, not by individuals, and any member of the clan may cultivate 
any part of it. But the taro crop which is belongs to the individual cultivator, because 
gardening is hard work, and the crop is the fruit of the owner's labour. A sister would not take 
taro from her sister's garden, but a husband could freely take taro from his wife's garden, because 
“ husband and wife are the same.” All other vegetable foods such as coconuts, which are not 
the products of some person’s hard work, may be taken by any clansman or kinsman. 
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same reason she abstains from certain foods, such as octopus and tree crabs, but 
otherwise she observes no special tabus, and continues to sleep with her husband. 
She does not eat octopus lest the infant should be born with an abnormally large 
head, and lest when the time of delivery comes it should adhere tightly to the womb 
as the tentacles of an octopus adhere to anything on which they seize. Tree crabs 
also are not eaten for fear that the infant should grip the womb with the same tenacity 


- as the claws of the crab grip. The father does not change his manner of living in 


any respect. 

During the next months the pregnant woman’s own mother, or occasionally 
her husband’s mother, instructs her in what happens at childbirth and in how she 
should care for herself and the baby. Such instruction is never given before marriage, 
but only at the first pregnancy. As the woman’s time approaches a small hut, 
similar to the usual menstruation hut, is built for the expectant woman by her father, 
husband, husband's father and sometimes other near male relatives—always excepting 
her brothers and those whom she calls “‘ brother.’’ This is the imwin korai (‘‘ the 
house of the kerai,’”’ kerai being the term for a woman who has borne a child) and it 
is placed on the outskirts of the homestead where the young married couple are living. 
Meanwhile the women of the clans of the expectant woman and her husband prepare 
a number of mats of very fine texture ; some of these are used to spread on the 
floor of the birth hut ; others, equally fine but smaller, are for wrapping the baby in. 

As soon as the labour pains begin the woman goes to the birth hut, accompanied 
by her mother, her husband’s mother, and any of her own or her husband’s grand- 
mothers. At first she is encouraged to walk about to lessen the pain ; later she 
squats on the floor, supported at the back by her mother or one of the other women 
in attendance who presses her with her hands in the lumbar region. Usually, to get 
a better purchase, the woman in labour also grasps the person supporting her at the 
back of the head.* Outside the hut stand her father, her husband and her husband’s 
father. Some women give birth very easily; others have a difficult time.2® If 
labour is hard the woman may call out her husband’s name and he may come in and 
hold her at the back. This is by no means the rule; normally no man enters the 
birth hut, but the father, or husband, or husband's father of the labouring woman may 
do so if she calls for them. Apart from these it is strictly forbidden for any man to 
go into it. (Lenina pointed out to me that when the woman calls out her husband’s 
name, it does not necessarily mean that she wants him, but that, when one is in pain, 
one naturally calls for one’s husband, father, or mother.) If the birth is very slow 


® This squatting position is used also in Nauru. Lenina told me that the Nauruan women 
infinitely prefer it to the prone position which they are encouraged to use in the Government 
hospital, because they can get a better purchase and help themselves better by pressing down with 
their abdominal muscles. 


10 Lenina told me of one woman who went down to bathe on Christmas morning and when 
she was in the water the labour pains began. She came out of the water and squatted down and 
the infant was born forthwith. Having no knife with her she bit through the umbilical cord, 
and then after burying the afterbirth, walked home with her new baby. On the other hand 
Lenina herself was over forty-eight hours in giving birth to one of her children. In both instances 
the woman was multiparous. 
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and difficult the woman may be given an infusion specially prepared by her mother 
or father, and if her condition is serious a midwife is called in. 

Professional midwives are always women and their methods though rough 
seem often to have been successful. Generally they manipulated only from the 
outside, though, unlike the Nauruan midwives, they sometimes inserted the hand 
into the uterus. Lenina told of one midwife who was called in to help when the 
infant seemed to have become in some way caught on the right pelvic bone. Working 
from the outside she lifted the infant, turned it and then forced it down into the 
proper channel. If the midwife is successful she is usually handsomely rewarded 
for her trouble by gifts of land and valuables, and sometimes the infant itself is 
“ given” toher. It seems that it is the mother of the woman in labour who “ gives ” 
the infant to the midwife as a thank-offering for saving her daughter’s life. The 
midwife does not take the child, but it is brought up to call her ‘‘ mother,” and from 
time to time it goes to stay with her for two or three weeks or more to be her “ child.” 
The fiction does not go further than this; the child is not regarded as in any way 
belonging to the midwife’s clan, nor are any other kinship filiations involved. 

When the child is born and the afterbirth delivered, the umbilical cord is cut 
(in olden days with a shell knife) by the woman’s mother or the midwife. The after- 
birth is then carried away to a place well removed from the houses, is severely beaten 
in order “‘ to kill” it, and then buried at the bottom of a deep hole. Before the hole 
is filled in a heavy stone is dropped on to the afterbirth to prevent it from ever getting 
out of its grave. These precautions are taken because it is believed that the after- 
birth is a spirit (amt), and that it will if it possibly can enter the woman’s womb 
again. The fear is not that if it did so it would make the woman pregnant again— 
this idea Lenina strenuously denied—but that it would make her ill by “ going 
bad ”’ inside her. 

The stump of the umbilical cord is tied with a short length of string made from 
coconut-husk fibre, and then the baby is washed with fresh, pure coconut oil, prepared 
the previous day. The woman’s mother or the midwife pours a little of the oil on to 
her hands and then rubs the baby, partly to cleanse it and partly to make it warm. 
It is then wrapped in one of the new soft mats. 

The newly delivered woman now goes down to the sea to bathe, either alone or 
accompanied by one or more of the other women, and those of the mats on which the 
delivery took place which are not too badly stained are also washed in the sea. 
The others, generally those forming the two top layers of the mat carpet, are burnt. 
In going down to the beach the woman does not have to take any precautions not to 
be seen by other people, but any men who happen to be about will avoid going near 
to her because she is “‘ unclean.” She will also be careful not to let those who happen 
to be about see the blood stains on her loin mats or on those floor mats which are 
being taken to be washed. This is in accordance with the usual desire on the part 
of every woman not to let anyone, whether male or female, see anything of the blood 
or bloodstains connected with menstruation or childbirth ; only her near female 
relatives can see these without making her feel embarrassed. If the newly-delivered 
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woman is not strong enough to go down to the sea to bathe, sea-water is brought to 
the birth hut, warmed, and used to wash her with. 

While she is bathing or being washed, one of the women in the birth hut prepares 
a fire of charcoal from coconut husks, one which glows but does not give off much 
smoke, and over it certain broad leaves, like those of a waterlily, are gently warmed. 
The woman’s bath being over, she is oiled and then patted all over with these leaves, 
in order to bring colour to her cheeks and to make her look nice. Some more of 
these leaves are torn up, pounded, mixed with grated coconut and placed on top 
of the fire. The woman then seats herself upon them, so that the steam from this 
mixture flows up over her body, and also into her uterus, so that she may thereby 
be cleansed inside and out. A second fire is also lighted and over it more of the 
leaves and grated coconut are heated wherewith the woman wipes herself where she 
is black and stained—on the knees, the breasts and round the armpits. This process, 
the bathing, oiling, steaming and wiping, is repeated morning and evening for fifteen 
days, so that she may be truly cleansed and beautified. Apart from this she receives 
no special treatment. The fire over which she sits is called “ the fire to warm the 
cord.” ‘This name is a polite fiction, pretending as it does that the fire is for the sake 
of the infant. It is called thus in order that the men, and especially the woman’s 
brother, may not be embarrassed by any reference to her “ unclean” condition. 
As Lenina pointed out, the woman’s brother is probably married himself, and knows 
perfectly well what the fire is really for, but the euphemism serves to save him from 
embarrassment. 

From the time of its birth the chief care of everyone is for the infant. During 
the first two or three days, when the mother’s milk has not yet begun to flow, a wet 
nurse is employed. She is usually a member of its mother’s or of its father’s clan, 
but no heed is paid as to how old her baby is and therefore as to whether her milk is 
suitable for the newborn one. When her services are no longer needed she is rewarded 
with gifts of mats, armshells, necklaces, and other valuables. (Food is never given 
in return for services, for there is always food and anyone can get it ; for services 
gifts which are durable are given.) In later life foster-siblings are as true brother or 
sister to each other, and marriage between them is prohibited. 

In order to safeguard and even improve her milk supply the mother has to 
observe certain food tabus. Her principal article of diet is arrowroot, with some 
taro and breadfruit. Meat and fish are forbidden to her, except some very small 
fish which may be eaten every second or third day. She is also given a special 
mixture of grated green coconut and sweet toddy, in the proportion of about half 
and half, which is believed to increase the flow of milk. She and the infant remain 
in the birth hut for fifteen days, and during this time she is under the care of her 
mother, husband’s mother and other nearly related women, who provide her with 
food and cook for her. During these fifteen days, too, the sisters and first female 
cousins of the new mother have to observe a certain food tabu, if they are living 
anywhere in the neighbourhood. They are prohibited from eating anything in the 
mornings until the infant has had its morning bath. 
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There is no official announcement of the birth and no naming ceremony. Within 
two or three days of the delivery, however, the four grandparents of the infant each 
give it a name, the one chosen being usually that of some famous or well-loved clans- 
man of past times. At about this time, too, the mother begins to receive visits from 
the clanswomen of herself and her husband, from her djara and the djara of her 
husband and of the baby’s grandparents on both sides. Usually the near male 
relatives of herself and her husband—always excepting her own brothers and first 
cousins—come to see the new mother. These visitors all bring very fine mats for 
the baby and are, indeed, paying their respects to it, rather than to its mother. 
On arriving at the birth hut their first question is : ‘‘ Is it a boy or a girl ? ” and then 
they ask its name. 

On the fifteenth day after birth, the mother and child leave the birth hut, and 
the child is ritually introduced to the community. This ceremony is called “ the 
day for quenching the fire,” that is for putting out “ the fire to warm the cord.” The 
clansfolk of the new mother, of her father and of her husband’s father and mother 
have been counting the days since the infant was born, and when the fifteenth comes 
they foregather outside the birth hut. The women bring with them cooked food and 
fine mats ; the men come prepared for wrestling and other sports. Inside the hut 
the new mother has been oiled as usual, and she, as well as the other women, such as 
the baby’s grandmothers and great-grandmothers, adorn themselves in honour of 
the infant. Lenina emphasized that the young mother is not adorned for her own 
sake, she is now a korai (a married woman with a child) and no one expects her any 
longer to be attractive. All the adornment is done in honour of her child. It, too, 
is decorated with garlands. When they are ready the women come out of the birth 
hut, the baby held usually in the arms of its father’s mother, though it may be carried 
by its maternal grandmother or even by its mother. In this way it is publicly 
presented to the people, and from henceforth the mother is entirely free to mingle 
as she pleases with other folk, and even to exchange food with her own brother. 


As soon as the baby has been brought out of the hut and shown to the people, 
the men who have assembled begin to wrestle with each other, this also being done 
“in honour of the baby.” This wrestling is not arranged with reference to any 
bonds of kinship or clanship ; it is not, for instance, a series of competitions between 
the baby’s relatives on the paternal and maternal side ; any man can wrestle with 
any other man, kinsman, clansman, or whoever he may be. While the men are 
wrestling, the women are preparing for the distribution of food. All the cooked 
food which the visitors have brought as well as that supplied by the parents of the 
new mother and father, is pooled, and when after about half an hour the men have 
had enough of wrestling, this is distributed among all the assembled guests. The 
actual distribution is done by the fathers of the new mother and father, or by close 
male relatives of these, appointed by them for the task. First they give to each 
person present as many coconuts as will go round evenly ; then to each fish is given 
in like manner ; and this individual apportionment of the food is continued until 
every variety that was brought has been handed round. (This is the usual way of 
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distributing food at feasts in the Marshall Islands.) The people then gather in small 
groups and eat together, men and women mixed. Some of the guests may give food 
individually to the new mother, saying that it is ‘‘ for the baby.” It is understood 
that the mother eats this food, and that it reaches the baby in the form of its mother’s 
milk. When the feast is over the people go home, and the mother takes her child 
to the house where she and her husband live, and settles down there again. Attendance 
at this ceremony of “‘ quenching the fire’ (kune kidjek) is more or less obligatory 
upon all the kinsfolk and clansfolk of the infant’s parents. Should any such relative 
fail to visit the baby on this occasion, unless for a good reason, his or her failure to 
do so would be taken as a deliberate insult, and would lead to a quarrel. 


It may be noted that the name of this ceremony is nothing more than a name ; 
there is no rite of putting out “the fire to warm the cord.”’ Lenina herself pointed 
out this fact to me. 


For the first three or four months after her return from the birth hut the mother 
does not do any heavy work lest she should thereby injure her child ; and for about 
nine to twelve months she does not have any sexual intercourse with her husband. 
Until the infant is four or six weeks old it is entirely breast fed ; after this it is some- 
times given a very little coconut milk from a green coconut. The nut is pierced at 
one end so as to resemble as much as possible a nipple, and the baby sucks the milk 
from this. Solid food is not given until the teeth begin to come, and even after this 
the baby may be given the breast until it is over two years old. 


When the baby is about two months old a second ceremony is performed on its 
behalf. This is the first cutting of the hair. The parents or grandparents of the 
baby announce to all clansfellows, relatives, and djara that the hair cutting will take 
place on a certain day and that they are invited to attend. Again should any of them 
fail to turn up, their remissness will be interpreted as an insult to the baby and lead 
to trouble. On the day appointed no brother or sister or first cousin, male or female, 
of either of the parents of the child may eat any food until the hair cutting is finished, 
but this tabu does not extend to other relatives. The guests arrive bringing cooked 
food, mats, necklaces and other gifts to the child. The food is pooled, and after the 
baby’s hair has been cut," and the visitors have presented their gifts, it is distributed 
and eaten as it was at the ceremony of “ quenching the fire.”” It is interesting to 
note that at these feasts it does not matter at all if by chance a guest should receive 
a portion of the food which he or she provided ; in the pooling and redistribution 
all such distinctions are obliterated. There is no wrestling or other sport on this 
occasion, and after the feast the people disperse. 


These birth rites and hair-cutting rites are the same for all first-born children 
irrespective of their sex. They are essentially the same, too, for children of all ranks, 
but for those of the two aristocratic clans the ceremonies are more elaborate and the 
feasting and display on a more lavish scale. 


1 The hair is truly cut; not shaved. 
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It will be observed that neither on the occasion of the “‘ quenching of the fire” 
nor of the first cutting of the hair do the visitors receive any return gifts for those 
which they have presented to the baby; nor do they get any return for the food 
which they have brought except their share of the feast. It seems probable that the 
gifts made by the baby’s parents on the occasion of the birth of other babies born to 
their kin and clansfellows balance the gifts made at the birth of their own first-born. 
This is the more probable since the only exception to the general custom of not making 
return gifts at these ceremonies is if a non-relative, as for example a djara, visits the 
baby for the rite of the ‘‘ quenching of the fire,” especially if such a person comes from 
a long distance. To such a guest the father and mother of the infant give something 
valuable as a memento, something which can be handed down by the recipient as 
an heirloom. A gift of this kind is called by the special term djinkji7, and it is one 
which is given very rarely indeed.!2_ Lenina told me of a certain necklace of valuable 
red shells which she was given by her grandmother, who herself received it as a 
djinkjij from a friend of hers belonging to another district or island whom she visited 
for the kune kidjek ceremony. The usual word for a gift, whether made to king or 
commoner, is meninlelok ; gifts which are made to a newborn infant, and even to an 
older baby, are termed djiyap. 


Hair-cutting appears to be the last rite performed on behalf of a child until it 
attains puberty. No ceremony accompanies the cutting of the first teeth, nor the 
losing of the milk teeth. This may seem surprising when we consider how much 
store the Marshall Islanders set on fine white teeth, and how much care they give 
them. Throughout life they clean them daily with sea-water and very fine sand ; 
no child is allowed to eat any hot food, nor to eat breadfruit and pandanus at the 
same meal because to do so is considered to injure the teeth ; and before marriage a 
girl should not eat porpoise flesh lest this should spoil the shape of her mouth. (After 
marriage, as has already been mentioned, a woman is not expected to bother about 
her physical appearance.) There is only one little childish rite associated with the 
loss of the milk teeth. Whenever one of them comes out, the child takes it and 
goes down to the sea. He throws the tooth into the water and calls out to the ki 
fish (? leather jacket) : ‘‘ Lili, lit; here is my old tooth ; get me a new one ; go and 
tell your father and mother that they are to send me a good new tooth ; tell them to 
choose me a really good one!” 


The ceremonies which have been described in connection with birth are those 
performed at the birth of a first child. When later children are born the rites are 
similar but less elaborate. The ritual for guarding the baby from harm is the same 
and the seclusion lasts for fifteen days. But the steaming of the mother over the 
fire is not carried out after the first four or five days, and on the occasion of the 


12 Lenina was introduced to Christianity by a missionary belonging to the Boston Mission, a 
body whose theology is similar to that of the Calvinists. In order to emphasize how very rare 
— gifts are, she told me that this same word is used to denote the few selected persons who 
be permitted to enter the New Jerusalem. 
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“quenching of the fire” there is no wrestling contest, and the parents may decide 
not to give a feast. 


Concluston. 


These fragmentary notes about the natives of the Marshalls, and in particular 
about the women of these islands, are perhaps chiefly interesting for comparative 
purposes. They contrast strongly in many respects with the customs of the Gilbertese, 
particularly as regards the attitude of the people about the relations of the sexes, 
chastity, and marital jealousy. Furthermore, the ritual connected with girls’ puberty 
rites and the birth of a first child and the fact that in the latter respect no distinction 
is made between an infant boy and infant girl, suggests that the social status of 
women in the Marshall Islands compares well with that of other women in Oceania. 
It is I believe by such indications that their position can best be gauged rather than 
by their customary legal privileges or lack of them. 


CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD. 











LANGUAGES OF ARNHEM LAND, NORTH AUSTRALIA 
By A. CAPELL 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 4) 


Az. Dua CLASSIFYING LANGUAGES 


HE languages which possess only two classes of nouns, usually a more or less 

definite masculine-feminine grouping, are found sporadically along the extreme 
-north and the extreme south of Amhem Land, the difference being that in the 
extreme north the concord is thorough-going, in the south it is very limited, mostly 
to the demonstrative, occasionally including the verb. No. 16, Worgaidj, was 
examined in the previous report (Oceania, Vol. X, No. 4, pp. 408-10). 


(17) Tiwi (Bathurst and Melville Is.). Preliminary notes were given on this 
language in the first report.? There the spelling 6, d, g was used for the plosives as 
in the remainder of the languages, but the series in Tiwi is so light that I have agreed 
to fall in line with the local Roman Catholic missionary and use #, ¢, k, even though 
the use is exceptional. 


The general features of Tiwi were outlined in the previous paper. Certain 
important additions will now be made to the notes, which will show Tiwi as unique 
in Australia in its linguistic type. In the first place, the verb is much more com- 
plicated than it is in the other languages, the number of adverbial and other infixes 
being much greater, and extremely long compound words often result, e.g. giri- 
mini-wutina-prin-ani, I was continually hitting you. The most remarkable 
characteristic of the language is, however, the incorporation of nouns as well as 
pronouns into the verb. There are some three dozen nouns which can thus be 
incorporated, but the infix which serves to indicate the incorporated noun in Tiwi 
often bears no formal relation to the independent noun. Thus, an egg is kéluwuka, 
but if I say “‘ I took the egg,”’ the form is yiri-tinuyu-ya, where “ egg ”’ is represented 
by -tinuyu-. These infixed nouns can then be combined with other infixes, and the 
resultant compound is completely worthy of the name “ polysynthetic ” used in 
American Indian linguistics. 


7 Oceania, Vol. X, pp. 408, 411. 
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Independent 

Form. 
tuluwa 
turua 
jiruntamura 
winuta oe 
mala:mpora 
impula 
irtpapwata .. 
yuwana 
piragkala 

a 


jampurimula 
mimuta aif 
ynipala 
miraka 


jirinampurpuoatja % 


triputara 
pitara 


tawila fi 
jo:m, kuriripa 
akini 


punuykapa 


kéluwuka 
mantaya 
mapitr , 
muykarila .. 


toraka 


wanatuya 
wilitiya 
jukwoni 
para 
waygint 
turuwali 


jariya 


These forms are incorporated into verbs already compounded with elements 
showing person and tense, adverbial infixes and suffixes. They precede the verbal 


(a) Parts of the Body. 


Incorporated 

Form. 
-mila 
-puyita~- .. 
~puyutama- 
-kira- 
-mils- 
-pulu- 
-tipuya- 
-naykala- 
-kili- 
-numpwari- 
-inapanta- .. 
-palt- 
-piriti- 
-tantji- 
~puna- 
-palt- 
-tiy kirt- 


(6) General Nouns. 
Pal jayt-, -tto-, -tuyu- 


-antuyu- 


-piaintili- 
-tirayamu- .. 
-rigam- ... 
-yiliontuys- ; 
-tugu-, -kiyi, ~ruku- 
nituyu 
-tiliganta- 
-tiliyanta- 
-ruku- 
-tyuyu- wé 
-tHiguluynu- 
-kupu(wamini)- 
-kuintini- 
-wawalinu- 
-nilu- 
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In a few instances there are infixed nouns which have no independent correlatives. 
The following list shows the chief examples : 


Meaning. 
head 
ear 
nose 
hand 
foot 
knee 
elbow 
calf of leg 
thigh 
side 
buttocks 
back 
shoulder 
throat 
chin 
mouth 
eye, face 


tomahawk 
knife 

flour 

Taw meat 
cooked meat 
egg 

stick 

fish 

spear 

flour tin 
wallaby 
vegetable food 


basket 

billycan 

fire 

canoe 

dog 

gun 

cooked fish 
something empty 
red ochre, red paint. 
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stem immediately, following all the prefixes and other infixes. There are infixes 
showing whether an action takes place in the morning or at night : the former pre- 
cedes the pronoun object (incorporated), the latter follows it. Any incorporated 
noun follows the entire combination. Thus: 


Simple form: tamaruipa, bring it. 
Incorporations : tamari-piaintili-pa, bring the fish. 
tamari-yiliontuyi-ripa, bring the wallaby. 
Simple form: yiri-wurini, I cut it off (past tense). 
Incorporations: ytrinaykalawurini, I cut off (the wallaby’s) leg. 
yiripuyitauwurint, I cut off its ear. 
Simple form: yiru-uya, I took it. 
Incorporations: yirikuaya, I took the knife. 
yiripuyintaya, * held (or pulled) his ear. 
Simple form: -dwiri, to bite. 
Incorporations : iminimiléwiri, he bit my head. 
iminipuluwirt, he bit my knee. 


When a possessive idea has to be expressed in the compound verb, the 
incorporated form of the pronoun object corresponding is used, so that the last 
example is lit. ‘‘ he bit me the knee,” or rather “‘ he-knee-bit-me.” 

Parts of the body, besides the more general incorporations, also find use as 
elements in certain special verbs indicating the hitting of the part concerned: yiri- 
palini, I hit him on the mouth ; yiripuyampua, I hit him in the face ; yiripuyuntaya 
or yiripuwataya, I hit him on the hand; yiripuyintamuni, I hit him on the nose ; 
yiripupuyutt, | boxed his ears ; yiripunamilini, I hit him on the chin; yiripuyupa, 
I hit him in the eye ; yiripampalipa, I hit him on the (upper) back ; yiripanuyurini, 
I hit him on the (lower) back ; yiripantawérini, I hit him on the buttocks. 

The following examples show more complicated incorporation, where elements 
of time and duration have been embodied as well as those of subject and object : 
anuykwa yumatamaripiaintiliwuri, I will not take the fish away; awinikamari- 
yiliontuyita, he brought the wallaby at night ; yinilamarikupuri, I’ve brought the 
gun ; aripuyininauu:a, he throws the meat this way; and still more involved are 
examples such as waliwaliya iwatuminiyilintuyutaméwiri, the green ant bit my 
dog came and bit my meat this morning while I was asleep ; yawutjtyalipikirimami, 
we are preparing cooked meat (-wutjiya- is a stative infix, and -ami a continuative 
suffix). 

The unique nature of this system of polysynthesis in an Australian language 
seems to justify the amount of space given to it in this report. Further study is 
called for, and that soon, as the younger generation as a whole is losing the finer 
shades of usage in the language. An elementary form of noun-incorporation in 
languages of the Gunwinggu group has been mentioned in the preceding part of this 
report (Vol. XII, p. 372). 
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(18) Nagara. Nagara and Gunavidji (Ig) are both spoken in an enclave of 

e- multiple classifying languages, and occupy the territory between the Tomkinson 

od River and the sea, being bounded on the east by Burera and on the west by 
Gunba:lang. Yet both are dual-classifying languages in similar type, though very 
different vocabularies. The culture of the tribes looks westward. 


In Nagara there are two genders, masculine and feminine ; nouns are accounted 
masculine unless they are names of feminine creatures. Formally, gender is 
distinguishable in pronouns, including demonstratives and possessives, and in 
adjectives and verbs. No number is distinguished, except that a few nouns are 
used only in the plural, e.g. didjabara:ra, menfolk. The Nagara pronouns are : 





| 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 


araga:garaba | yubaraba 
yingaga:raba | yibaraba 





I incl. 
1 excl. ‘ .. | ga:raba 
2 “ ws .. | nge:jaba nunaga:raba | nubaraba 
3 masculine .. .. | na:gaba banaga:garaba be:baraba 
e 3 feminine .. -+ | yt:gaba | baranaga:garaba | be:baraba 


| 
| 
| 
| 





t ninitidecpahahdlieainiti , ichbipralanstidaleas stan b ie lacie Nl 


Nagara has several ways of indicating possession: (1) The oblique pronouns— 
not given above—may follow the noun : yga:ra nagajara yabulawa, here camp to-me, 
i.e. here is my camp ; (2) the cardinal pronouns, subjective, may precede the noun : 
yatawa nje:jaba nagajara? Where you camp, i.e. where is your camp; (3) some 
parts of the body are constructed with possessive prefixes, e.g. -mo:ma, a bone : 
yamo:ma, my bone ; (4) other parts of the body are constructed with a possessive 
noun, -g@yai: gadji yagayat, my foot; (5) some relationship terms have special 
forms, including forms of address different from the terms of reference, e.g. bagama, 
father; but yanagadjuwale, my father; anyarabe yunubs:gamarz:, one boy his 
father. 


The verb is conjugated by prefixes, and the intransitive conjugation must be 
distinguished from the transitive, in which the pronoun object is incorporated. 
Present, past and future tenses are distinguishable, together with an imperative. 
A few examples of forms must suffice : bagam(a) ne:jayg(a), my father came ; mayait 
ginejayg(2), my mother came; ragana dadje:ba, yaraba yadje:ba, that way you go, 
I go this way; namindja jindji:ya, matamaija djaw2-:ja, bring me the food and | 
will give you a little ; namindja naga:ndja yabulawa, mafamaija ygalugunja yaw2:na, 
he brought me the food and I gave him a little. The relationship even of these 
dual-classifying languages with the multiple-classifying languages of the Northern 
Kimberlies is obvious. In Worora, “I gave him” is gay9:na, radically the same as 
Nagara yaw9:na. 
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(19) Gunavidjt. This is one of the languages possessing the bilabial v. Some 
of its possible outside relationships will be mentioned at the end of this section. 
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Its structure is very similar to that of Nagara, but the words are frequently of 
considerable length, even without compounding, e.g. namani:riva:liva, the sea. 
The same two genders are distinguished as in Nagara, and in the same parts of 
speech. The dual number, however, is absent, and gender is grammatical, not 
natural: baruwugala; lice, and nala:la, fire drill, are among the feminine nouns. 
The inflexion of the adjective is a little more elaborate than in Nagara. Thus: 

















Singular. Plural. 
ies Fai ! 

Masculine. | Feminine. Masculine. | Feminine. 
good .» | madjan njimadjan baramadjan baramadjan 
big .. .. | yurtraga njiyuriraga biriyuriraga | birinuriraga 
tall .. | ragama:dba njiragarama:- | biriragarama:- | biriragama:dba 

dba | 








Some, however, are invariable, e.g. d2:dbalg, also meaning ‘‘ good”; while 
gara:yawa, many, is treated as a collective singular and takes a feminine njagara:yawa. 
Adjectives, of course, can also serve as intransitive verbs and be conjugated for 
person. 


The system of possessives is more complex than in Nagara. Different parts 
of the body take different possessive suffixes, the plan of which does not yet appear. 
Relationship terms have each a form used in address as well as a form used in reference 
and the latter takes prefixes to indicate possession. The majority of common nouns, 
which do not refer to parts of the body or relations, take the cardinal pronoun after 
them with a feminine prefix nja- if the object possessed is feminine. Examples of 
each class: di:bara njayaiaba, my spear; juyganjaba, my head; juygayga, your 
head ; juygana, his head ; juygayata, her head ; nagalinjaba, my shin; galayara- 
ndjija, my ear; galaya-yanarendjija, your ear; gala-garendjija, his ear; gal- 
irendjija, her ear; wi:ba-yga, your camp; ba:ba, father!; yiniwirimeribijana, my 
father ; yaiaba biriwirimeriba, my (classificatory) fathers ; jivindjina, my brother ; 
njirarindjina, my brothers. 

The pronouns are : 


Singular. Plural. 
t incl. .. + 8:6 — yarageaba 
1 excl. - .. gaiaba njarageaba 
2 - 4p .. njindjaba narageaba 
3 masculine .. .. nageaba barageaba 
3 feminine... .. yajaba barageaba 


The verb, again, is divisible into a transitive and an intransitive conjugation, 
incorporation of the pronoun object taking place in the former. A separate negative 
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conjugation is distinguished only in the past tense: g2:ma yaijara, I’m not going ; 
njelnjel g2:ma yaibobana, yesterday I did not go. Other forms are seen in the 
following examples: yanawudubojana, he follows me; yataba yarama njaja wi:bara 
jigayigayga yajagana, yajayudjija jana yarama njinaba, if I see that woman in the 
camp again, I'll tell the woman’s husband; gawalamaya magedja djejaba, bring 
me that turtle ; tdja gawalamaya mage:dja wubunj gabalaidjorga, the man brought 
the turtle from the canoe. 


There are a few indications of the possible external relationships of this language, 
and they tend in an easterly direction. The pronoun ending -ba recurs in Andiljaugwa 
as -wa, and is found again in the languages of the Torres Straits Islands and the 
neighbouring mainland. This was regarded by Schmidt as originally an intransitive 
ending. A few words suggest relationships: Gunav. rabana, one: Torres Straits 
Is. wa:rapune, urapon, etc.; Gunav. dayal, tongue, T.S. Is. day, tooth; Gunav. 
gala-, ear, T.S. Is. goura ; Gunav. gudji-, hand, T.S. Is. geta; Gunav. ida-, T.S. Is. 
rida, bone ; Gunav. ridjbara, kangaroo, T.S. Is. udjar (and Maung has gudjbayari) ; 
Gunav. jo-gara, egg, T.S. Is. gagura; Gunav. wi:ba, ground, camp, T.S. Is. aba ; 
Gunav. yale, what, Gumulgal, nalu. As, however, the distances are great and the 
phonetic laws involved impossible of discovery at this stage, these remain merely 
possible connections. 


(20) Alawa. The Alawa language tends to agree with its eastern neighbour, 
Mara, in many points of construction, chiefly in its fondness for conjugation by 
auxiliaries. Nouns are divisible into masculine-feminine groupings, on a basis of 
“natural gender,”’ i.e. those nouns are feminine which are the names of female beings. 
The feminine prefix is an-, which is added to many masculine words to produce the 
corresponding feminine, e.g. bababa, brother (elder) > anbababa, elder sister ; jadjadja, 
boy > anjadjadja, girl. The concord is carried farther than in Mara, however, and 
embraces demonstratives and adjectives as well as verbs. There are sometimes 
irregularities, e.g. “‘ this,” masc. nt:nda, fem. anyinda, apparently for *an-ni:nda. 
Number is indicated by prefixes which have much in common with the Mara forms : 
lilmi, a man, jtrt-lilmi, two men, jil-lilmi, group of men, though here there is also 
a word jilwiga, ““ mob,” crowd of people. Similarly in the adjective gender is shown 
by the same prefix an-: nula wainma, he is dead: yundula anwainma (the pronouns 
and some demonstratives are irregular). The pronouns are shown in the table. 




















Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I incl. ca njanu njalu 
T excl. yina yaru yalu 
7° «a 2 njaygana wuru wulu 
3 masculine (n)danja jurula, jirgan- | juludanja 
danja 
3 feminine andudanja (=masc.) | (=masc.) 
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There are several methods of showing possessive relationships, according to the 
type of thing possessed, e.g. relationship terms tend to take either a suffix or the 
oblique pronouns, which latter also serve as object to some verbs, as in the multiple- 
classifying languages. 

In the verb there are separate forms for positive and negative (as well as a 
negative adverb), and gender is distinguished in both subject and object. Mara 
does not distinguish gender in the subject of the transitive verb, nor in the object ; 
in this again Alawa is more nearly akin to the multiple-classifying languages. Alawa 
and Mara, however, agree in having very few verbs which are simple in form. These,’ 
when they exist, are conjugated by prefixes, and tense is shown in the ending as 
well. The bulk of the verb store, however, consists of invariable roots conjugated 
by one of several auxiliaries, e.g. jay gereyadinjunu, I am hitting him ; jay gereyadi- 
yuru, | am hitting her. In the verb gun njendi, I see you, the following forms are 
typical : 














Object. I see. I saw. | I will see. 
you (sing.) .. | gun njendi gun njdnda | gun nja 
you (dual) .. | gun yurgendi gun yurganda gun yurga 
you (plural) .. | gun yulgendt gun yulganda gun yulda 
him .. -. | gun gerenu gun garana gun garanu 
mt, -+ | gun gerendiyuru gun garandayuru gun garayuru 
them two... | gun gerendiwuru gun garandawuru gun garawuru 
them .. .. | gun gerendiwulu gun garandawulu gun garawulu 











In this specimen it is seen that the compound verb shows the object in its suffix, 
and the number in the prefix, except for third person objects: this is akin to the 
Mara and Wandarang practices, to which reference should be made. There is more 
than one auxiliary. Thus one says mug yajiman, “losing I went ’’ for “I lost” ; 
yal jumbirmudaja, ‘‘ talking they-gave-them-two ” for “ they spoke to them two.” 
The tense scheme is a little simpler than in Mara or Wandarang, and embraces the 
following forms: gun gerenu, I see him (present) ; gun garana, I saw him (past) ; 
gun garayadana, I saw him yesterday (near past) ; gun garanu, I shall see him (future). 
In the negatives, yaji gun garanu, I do not see him or I shall not see him ; yaji gun 
garanjana, I did not see him. The differences that the gender-concord can produce 
in a sentence is shown in the following examples : 

Masculine : nanaya gun djana ? Did you see my father ? Feminine: angudjaga 
gun djandayguru ? Did you see my mother ? 

Masculine: yaru dul yurayana nanayaraya wagar niri, we two saw my father™ 
sitting there. Feminine: yaru dul yurayayuru angudjaga wara ari, we two saw 
my mother sitting there. 

Masculine: jiva:ga yurumuduwunu, we gave him two fish (jira:ga, dual of 
a:ga, fish). Feminine: jira:ga njulmudinjiyuru, we gave her two fish. 
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It is of interest that Alawa agrees with Buan, Ngalagan. and neighbouring 
languages in having an agentive case, e.g. jadjadj-ir jay ganyadanayga, the boy hit 
me, as against jadjadja jay garayadana, | hit the boy (recently). This is not a normal 
feature of multiple-classifying languages, but would seem to have been borrowed 
from the more normal Australian languages (Group B) to the south of Alawa. 


A3. SEMI-CLASSIFYING LANGUAGE 


The reason for setting Mara apart has already been stated; the grounds on 
which this reason is founded will now appear. 

(22) Mara. There is no need for further notes at this stage on No. 21 
(Mangarai) ; some notes were given in the preceding report,* and nothing remains 
to be added. 

Mara agrees with Alawa in that gender is “ natural,’ but there is no concord 
of the adjective: gdrijimar ninja yabar uma, this man is dead ; girija yinda yabar 
uma, this woman is dead. With this compare the Alawa for the two sentences : 
lilmi ni:nda wainma niri, this man is dead, and girija anyinda anwainma ari, this 
woman is dead. In Wandarang they would be nawariji nawanani yabar ami, and 
yiwoibi yiwayani yabar yami. The intermediate position of Mara is evident, and 
with it the reason for the special classification made. 

The following are the Mara pronouns : 











| Singular. | Dual. Plural. 
| 
I incl. - ¥ - | —. | magara naruwinja 
I excl. a4 a .. | yina nirinja niwurinja 
Dies + . | niga | murizt nuruwinja 
masculi aygaia . : 
3 mancelite nays | wuruzi walata 
3 feminine sia .. | yatara 








To indicate possession in most instances the cardinal pronoun is placed before or 
after the noun concerned: duyal yina, my spear, but in some cases special forms 
are used: (a) parts of the body, yinan marayuru, my head ; (6) relationship terms, 
some of which appear to be irregular in two ways, (i) a specific term of address is 
used, e.g. yaluru! father! and (ii) in some cases the second person singular in 
reference is quite different, e.g. wabimar, your father. Thus for “ father” : 














| Singular. | Dual. Plural. 
I incl... .|— | naga ganarinja yaruwu ganarinja 
I excl. -- | yaluru | nirinja ganarinja niruwt ganarinja 
2 e. .. | wabimar | muruji ganarinja nuruwu ganarinja 
3 masculine and 
feminine .. | ganarinja | biriwu ganarinja biliwu ganarinja 





® Oceania, Vol. X, pp. 253-4, 408, 400, 411. Thé only Mangarai speaking native contacted 
was Alawa by birth and not learned the tones, so that no further notes on these are possible. 
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The verb is conjugated by prefixes for person and number and by suffixes for 
tense and mood. The person prefixes of intransitive verb are obvious abbreviations 
of the cardinal pronouns, which are used only for emphasis. In the transitive 
conjugation, as in Wandarang, practically all the verbs are compounded of an 
invariable root and an auxiliary, and an infix shows the number of the object. 
Comparison with the Wandarang (Vol. XII, pp. 383-4) may be made for the following 
Mara forms of the verb -na-, to see, one of the few simple verbs. Beginning from 
nangu-mi-na-djini, he sees me (present continuous), we have : 
































| he (she he (she) he (she) 

Object. | sees. ' saw. will see. 
me z ‘3 .. | nanguminadja nangunadjt nangumina 
us 2 (incl.) narguminadja nargunadjt nargumina 
us 2 (excl.) . | nirguminadja nirgunadjt nirgumina 
us (incl.) ve .. | nalguminadja nalgunadji nalgumina 
us (excl.) mie .. | nilguminadja nilgunadjt nilgumina 
you (sing.) - .. | muyguminadja nuygunadjt nuygumina 
you (dual) i .. | nurguminadja nurgundajt nurgumina 
you (plural) nulguminadja nulgunadji nulgumina 
him, her. . st .. | waminadja wanadjt wamina 
them 2 .. ve .. | warguminadja wargunadji wargumina 
them... 69 .. | walguminadja walgunadji walgumina 








The methods of construction seen in this verb are interesting, and connect both 
with Wandarang and Alawa, while the wa- prefix is found as a future only also in 
Nunggubuyu. The number of auxiliaries in Mara is considerable, and some of 
them drop the initial consonant if the verbal root ends in a consonant, e.g. gal 
ingudulijt, I bite you, from gal yadjuliji, I bite him. In the simple verb there is 
e.g. ningu-mi-na-dja, I see you, but in the compound the initial n- is omitted. 

There is also considerable variety of tenses. The following have been recorded 
in addition to the imperative mood: mtygu-mi-na-djini, I am looking at you; 
ningu-mi-na-dja, I look at or see you; wandaidjba ningu-mi-na-ni, yesterday I saw 
you ; ingu-na-dji, I saw you (at an unspecified time) ; miygu-mi-na-i, I'll see you 
(soon) ; xiygu-na-jt, I can see you, I'd like to see you ; iygu-mi-na-dji, if I see you. 
There is also possible reduplication, involving the infix in the continued tenses : 
niygu-minamina-djini, I stare at you. Various derived forms are made also, e.g. 
warngu naygu-na-i, I'll make you look at me. 

In addition, there is a negative form, and a reflexive conjugation. Both are 
shown in the following table of the verb yadjala-na, I look at myself, from the same 
root -na-, to see, look : . 


Positive. Negative. 
Present .. .. yadjala-na yala-na 
Future... -- yanjula-na yala-na 


Past ss -. yanjilu-na yajala-na 
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These are the simple tenses. Some of the tense forms of the auxiliaries are very 
irregular. Mara does not have the agentive case in nouns, as ia Alawa. 

The comparative vocabulary for the preceding two sub-groups follows next. 
That of Wo:gaidj and Tiwi as well as Mangarai, has appeared in the previous report, 
and need not be repeated. The same applies to Gunavidji. 











English. Nagara. Alawa. Mara. 
man wunigalaia lilmi garijimar 
woman nawara girtja girija 
head magar guruguru marayuru 
eye gurbara gulur magur 
nose lombara gujumur djirt 
mouth yara ya:ndal ya:ndal 
tongue yadabirbir dje-jaly dji:jil 
stomach gunar gundjal gunjan 
bone namo:ma galawa yajigad 
blood nagumbala yulidjt yulidji 
kangaroo balmanindja girimbo girmo 
opossum gurbarabulgaga gudjant gudjant 
emu djinaliri djiwidiwids 
crow wagwag waygunajt wayganayi 
fly nam:nj wundil gundil 
sun naben marawalbal gunaru 
moon wunuyurabildbilaga | adayari wadayari 
fire nadj2:ga wubu wadgar 
smoke nawu:ra guyuyu guyoyo 
water goga yog9 yog9 




















A4. NON-CLASSIFYING LANGUAGES 


Next comes a group of languages which conjugate the verb by prefix and 
incorporate the pronoun object, but which do not possess noun-classification at all. 
A similar group was shown in the previous report to exist in Western Australia 
also® ; and No. 23 (Iwaidja) on the present list has already been discussed as No. 33 
of the previous list. The others are additions to the known languages. One feature 
is commonly noticeable, however ; these languages almost all appear to be closely 
related to a multiple-classifying language : Iwaidja definitely belongs to the Maung- 
Gunwinggu-Mangeri group; and Gundangbon is closely akin to Gunwinggu also, 
and Buan more distantly related, while Rainbarngo can be grouped with these 
languages, though it deviates rather more than the other. It would therefore appear 
possible that all these languages have actually lost the multiple-classificatory system, 
which would then have been more widespread in north Australia in times past than 
it is to-day. The language of Croker Island (Margu, No. 24) is the exception to this, 


*See Oceania, Vol. X, pp. 244 and 411-420. 
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and its vocabulary stands so far apart from the others that it does not seem possible 
to make the same affirmation concerning it. Its general structure, however, is much 
like that of Iwaidja. This language has been treated before, so that it may be 
passed over now. See Oceania, Vol. X, pp. 419-420. 

(24) Margu. This was the language of Croker Island, but it is doubtful whether 
half a dozen speakers still exist. Most of the information was obtained from an old 
native named Ormu, now reputed “ king ” of Croker Island, and two younger men, 
half Iwaidja, half Margu, from the mainland, by the medium partly of pidgin English 
and partly of Iwaidja. The phonetics of Margu are difficult, especially the frequent 
occurrence of y and the irregularity of the tonic accent. I have written the bilabial 
v in some instances, but it is not always easy to distinguish from w, e.g. vayin, son 
or daughter. The mixed vowel j is also of very frequent occurrence. Consonantal 
endings are practically the normal use. 

As the language has no noun-classes, the adjective and demonstrative are 
invariable. In the noun, number can be indicated by a suffix : one man, ruga geiag ; 
two men, wurjarg geiaguji ; men, geiaguji. There is thus no specific dual. 

The following are the pronouns : 


Singular. Plural. 
2 ae +s oo yarayan 
Rae 4 a .. yada yadab 
Zs és os -. midi vanant 
3 és ie .. nijad nayaginja 


These meee very little formal connection with any other language. Again they 
lack dual forms. In this they agree with the Iwaidja-Maung group. Margu does, 
however, possess the agentive case, formed by a suffix -ni as in gulinga nidi mtyi- 
maijini miyiluma jimargu wurad ? did your father see you in the camp? It does 
not seem to be always used, and is definitely not used with the cardinal pronouns, 
e.g., yada mayaluma, 1 saw you. The cardinal pronoun may precede a noun with the 
force of a possessive : yada balai, my string, but some nouns have prefixed possessives 
as in Iwaidja, Maung and Gunwinggu. Thus, from wurad, a camp.: 


Singular. Plural. 
Smee... Ke i _ yadburad 
oe: - .. yadburad yadburad 
Bae oe is .. anburad gudburad 
3 -. twurad awurad 


Some of these prefixes are lwaidja i in form, and may actually have been coloured 
by the medium of transmission. More characteristic is the treatment of a relation- 
ship term : mayameji, my father (in address, bunji is used as in Maung and Iwaidja): 


Singular. Plural. 
I incl. i él NP ~~ manmeji 
Co ae ws .. mayameji manmeji 
Ss si - ..  miyimepi miyijanayugat 


; - i ..  mamaji adijanayuga 
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There is also a first person dual, mariumeji, used by two brothers in speaking of 
“our father.” 


The verb is similar in style to the general types found in multiple-classifying 
languages. The great feature of it in Margu, however, is the elaborate series of 
changes in the initial consonant that take place during conjugation. Thus, duan, 
dead or tired, but s/uan, you are tired, ma:luan, he is dead ; also, the following forms 
of the verb “‘ to see”’: matjuma, I see him ; jirinumi, I will see him; njanalumi, 
we saw you ; yandumi, they saw me ; lumi, he saw him. This third person singular 
past seems usually to give the simplest or root form of the verb. The three simple 
tenses are present, together with an imperative. There is no distinction of verbal 
forms for the negative, the particle jagu preceding the positive. There is, however, 
a type of conjunctive, used in a dependent clause : 





yanjumt, he sees me | Jidjayan giryanjumi, he comes looking at me. 
jidumi, he sees you Jidjayan wuyolumi, he comes looking at you. 
lumi, he sees him Jidjayan virjumi, he comes looking at him. 








If, however, the object of the second verb is a noun, this conjunctive form is not 
used : jidjayan djura lumi, he comes looking at a book, contrasted with jidjayan 
virma niyjad nagayinja djawi:na, he is coming along talking to his friends. 

There are other points of interest in the language which cannot be treated in 
the present notes. The vocabulary appears at the end of this section. 

(25) Amarag. This seems to be the language of the people called Umoriu by 
Sir Baldwin Spencer in his Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. 
Their numbers, like those of the Margu, are now extremely few. One native was 
encountered at Oenpelli, and on his information our knowledge of the language must 
rest. It was mostly obtained through Gunwinggu. In the pronouns the distinction 
of inclusive and exclusive seems to be lacking ; neither are there dual forms, though 
a suffix to the verb may indicate a dual. There are oblique pronouns which serve 
as objects to verbs, as in other languages that have been noticed, and incorporation 
is absent. The cardinal pronouns are strange : 


Singular. Plural. 
I .. yatuwa yarawa 
2 .. wamba yurawa 
3 +. wandjag primbag 


Possessives take on more than one form. Some are prefixed, e.g. -Ju, body, 
gives yalu, my body ; nulu, your body, wilu, his body, yurugulu, our bodies, wirulu, 
their bodies. More commonly a separate possessive is built up by suffixing -wandji 
to the first and second person pronouns, and -barag to the third person. Curiously 
enough these suffixes are Maung, wandji being “‘ near ” (adverb), and -barag a verbal 
suffix indicating movement away from the speaker. The genitive relation is indicated 
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by the third person possessive before the possessing noun: wandjibarag nagi widlgu, 
its dog tail, ie. the dog’s tail. The normal position of the possessive as of other 
adjectives, is after the noun: imddijdg wandjibarag, its feather. 

In the verb, conjugation is by prefix, but incorporation is not practised. An 
oblique pronoun comes after the verb, which takes only subject prefixes : ana-gan nu, 
I see you; ra-gan yanu, you see me; ara-gan yanu, he sees me; ada-gan (d)ra, 
we see you (pl.), where the bracketed -d- is purely euphonic between m andr. A 
dual object is indicated by a further suffix: wamba ragan yara-wuru, you see us 
two. 


It is interesting that no trace of incorporation is found in Amarag. In most 
of the languages here treated, the following sentences might be expected to show 
both incorporation and the use of oblique pronouns: “ Did you see me in the camp 
yesterday ? Why did you not come to me? ”’ but in Amarag oblique pronouns are 
used in both instances: Anabua anurgan yanu wuran? yamadja aldau anwuragan 
yanu? The language is thus much simpler to learn than any of the neighbouring 
tongues, and phonetically it is simpler than some. There are only three simple 
tenses and an imperative. A very few phonetic changes take place in the course of 
conjugation. 

(26) Rainbarngo. With Rainbarngo, the position of which is indicated on 
the map, a different type of language is encountered. It has some affiliation with 
the Murngin languages, at any rate in vocabulary, and especially with Ridarngo, 
but the bulk of its grammar is of a more western type. Like all the interior languages, 
it is rich in glottal stops, and the glottal stop can occur between two consonants, or 
at the end of a syllable, followed by a consonant. It is for an English speaker rather 
difficult at times to enunciate. There are no noun-classes, but incorporation of 
pronoun objects is found. The dual is indicated by the suffix -bava, and trial or 
limited plural by -gabbul. These are cognate, no doubt, with the forms in Ngdlagan 
already given (Vol. XII, p. 388). The cardinal pronouns in Rainbarngo are : 











3 +. 
Singular. | Dual. | Plural. 

1 incl... .|— jabbara | jaggabbul 

I excl. .. | yinda janabara | jandagabbul 

2 a .. | danda nagundabara | nagundagabbul 

3 Va .. | ni‘da | bundabara | bundagabbul 


The dual and plural suffixes may be discarded, and each pronoun, like nouns in 
this language, assumes an agentive suffix -ji when it is the subject of a transitive verb. 
There is a long series of suffixes also to indicate case relationships, as in Buan, 
Ngalagan, etc., and as in the Murngin and most Australian languages. 
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Possession is indicated by short pronouns which follow the noun: djara yina, 
my head; djara yga:, your head ; djara naw, his head. These serve for nouns 
of all types alike. If the noun is the subject of a transitive verb, the agentive suffix 
follows that of the possessive: mjara-yina-‘ji, my father (did something). Many 
parts of the body end in -va, which seems to stand for mawa and be a third person 
suffix. Parts of other things often carry the same suffix. 

The verb is interesting. Most past tenses are formed by adding -min to the 
root ; the future is formed by doubling the final consonant, with a glottal stop in 
between, and adding -a. Examples: 


Present. Past. Future. 
I throw away -. yawar' yawar'min yawar'-ra 
I scratch i. ..  yajiw' yajiw'-min yajiw'-wa 


If the root ends in a glottal stop following a vowel, the future is somewhat 
different, e.g. : 


Present. Past. Future. 
I get up vt -. gaye yaye' min yaye'ra 
I send .. he -. yadju‘ yadju‘min yadju‘ja 
PR Kr - -. yabsto yaboro' min yabore'ra 


There are still other forms, and one or two irregular verbs, e.g. yara:, I go; 
yamain, I went; yaroyara, I shall go. 

The pronoun object is incorporated as in the multiple-classifying languages. 
Tense is shown in the ending, and there are special forms for the negative. Examples : 
nana, I see him (from -na-, the very common root “to see’’); yanana, I shall see 
him ; malag yinana, I shall not see him; yana:, I saw him; malag yina:na, I did 
not see him. The vowel -i- is characteristic of the negative. There are considerable 
numbers of adverbial infixes and suffixes. Thus, -bdag- is infixed after the subject- 
object prefix to show that the object is only indirect (similar to -mane- in Gunwinggu 
and -bag- in Buan). So -njaug-, speak, gives naya-bag-njaug-ga, I will tell you 
(pl.) ; bada-bag-njaug-ga, tell them! In the same way -?- is infix for the negative, 
becoming -dji- if the pronoun prefix ends in -n: malag yin-dji-de‘wana, 1 will not 
give it to you. Amongst suffixes, the signs of past and future have been mentioned 
already ; -m indicates the present: yinds‘wan, I give you; -mea is interrogative : 
waba jaba-yga:-ma ? have you no sister? To indicate purpose, the post-position 
-gan, which with nouns indicates “to” or “for” is added to the verb: #inda 
nanjaugmin diy‘ yinagan manin‘gan yura‘gan, I told my wife to make a fire. 

(27) Buan. This language spoken about the head of the Wilton River, is 
properly to be grouped with Gunwinggu, and with Gundangbon and probably the 
uncontacted Gundeidjeme, forms the eastern branch of the Gunwinggu group. 
Its vocabulary is very mixed. It has the agentive case with both nouns and pro- 
nouns. The structure of Buan and Ngalagan is very similar, except for the occurrence 


“The vowel written here 2 or a: is a peculiarly backed variety of i very characteristic, 
sounding rather like the iy of siy pronounced between clenched teeth. 
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of noun-classes in the latter, and both harmonize in general with Gunwinggu. The 
Buan pronouns : are as follows : 


T i 








) 
Singular. | Dual. | Plural. 
I incl. | ngje: | yor 
1 excl. .. | gest | nje:r | nge-l 
2 njiy | na:r nail 
3 . | nin nin‘go bulna 


In the second person dual and plural the -r and -/ recall the infixes of number 
in the Mara, Wandarang a0 and Alawa verbs. Possession is shown thus: bulu, father : 





“| | 
Singular. vq Dual. Plural. 
I incl... ma pee 6 bulu njoy | bulu yogory 
1 excl. | bales yan | njery | bulu njely 
3 | buluna | hulu bulnagan | bulu buly 
A 


Comparison is weuibtn with both Gabe and Reinlenni in these forms. 

The verbal system is simple as far as incorporation is concerned, and the forms 
are very regular. They may be tabulated thus: 

Prefixes of the verbs: (1) subject, with third person singular object implied ; 
(2) object prefixes. 


I 2 
Singular 1 1. ya'- ga'‘-, bira'- 
2 .. da'‘- dja'- 
3 .. ga'- buga‘- or none 
Dual 1 incl, .. ja‘- }- 
tr excl. .. jira'- njilga'- 
Bis .» nila'- nur-, ngjir- 
bila‘ - buru- 


Plural 1 incl... yira'- 


1 excl... dila'- } rege ee ee 
: npirga’-, njirbtra'- 


jila’ 
2 ++ nira'- nul-, njel- 
3 .. bira‘- bulu- 


Here again are certain resemblances to the Mara, Alawa and Wandarang. Tense 
is shown by the suffix, and there are adverbial infixes as well. Some examples will 
make this clear : 


Positive. Negative. 
I see him... .. ya'-na-n mag na‘-nian 
I saw him .. ya'-na-nin mag ya'-na-ji 
I shall see him .. ya‘nian mag ya'nian 
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Further, yajenian ya‘yabojan, if I see him I shall give it to him; djajenian 
dja‘wojan dawmin, if I see you I will give you the spear; dja‘waggagu‘nanin, mag 
dja‘bonian, ya‘bonian, I have waited a long time for you; if you don’t come, I’m 
going ; ya'manegu‘nanin m9:na:, ga‘jelinbul‘min, I waited a little and he came. 
yara-gara‘'-wodayian, we shall all stand together ; ga‘-jw-doring, he lived a long time 
(in a place). Comparison with Rainbarngo again suggests itself, almost as much 
as with Gunwinggu, including the peculiar 2: sound, very marked in Buan. Causative 








and other derived verbal forms are found, constructed much as in Gunwinggu. 


(28) Gundangbon. 
dialect of Gunwinggu. 
form of that language. 


as in Gunwinggu, though it makes no other distinction of gender. 


to be said about it in this place. 
its resemblance to Buan: 


This language may be regarded simply as a south-eastern 
It makes a much freer use of the glottal stop than any other 
It also has a feminine pronoun in the 3rd person singular, 
Very little needs 
The past tense of the verb -bon, to come, will show 

















| Singular. | Dual. Plural. 
r incl... yaridja‘bon jala‘bon 
1 excl. ya‘ bon | yara‘bon jala‘bon 
2 da‘bon | nara‘bon nala‘bon 
3 ga‘bon | bara‘bon bala‘bon 





Many other comparisons within the group could be made. 

The vocabulary for all the non-classifying languages may now be shown, though 
it would have been better to group the languages by their resemblances in word-store 
if the grouping from a grammatical viewpoint had not been given preference. For 
the Iwaidja vocabulary see the previous report, Oceania, Vol. X, p. 420. 

















English. Margu. Amarag. | Rainbarngo.; Buan. | Gundangbon. 
man geiag awulalu | bi: | jawurin | baja 
woman njunon wuraidbaru | diy’ | idigid | girigidy 
head wari iwulja | djara | grid) grid) 
eye... dala waliwu | gatndjulja | mimi | mebsennete 
nose yicni wil | gicja r _ Ml | dje: 
mouth yarjad wityara di-jaly | dalugara’ 
tongue yarjad wiyaril | dt-jaly aa djen 
stomach yiwud adigu | gi:na gu: | oe 
bone aruwa igada | balmana m2: 
blood didja-ridj maninul gulbana guraid) | gulbe 
kangaroo wi:djud malaijuwar | bulatd)- | gun | guin 

bulatd) 

opossum wi-ririn wanguwu maryo dugula | dugula 
emu mangunuba | gangurg nurodo | yurodo 
crow reimbiriri | gubula wa‘'wa‘ wa'wa* | wa‘wa* 
fly . mole m buad | mor bo-d 
sun muri ményjid) muda | walir | belbagar 
moon rana | gurana gurya | did gurye 
fire djucna | guadjals nura mim! | metondl 
smoke | yolan | guyan do:ly | dolgno | djundr 
water fy wobaid) djula | wa. | wa: 
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B. SUFFIXING LANGUAGES. 


The languages numbered 30 to 43 can be treated as one group subdivided into 
two sub-groups. They are completely different in type from all the others discussed 


the previous report and this one, and agree with the type common throughout 


large parts of the rest of Australia. The characteristics of the two sub-groups 


r may be summarised thus : 

No classification of nouns or sentence concord, with no differentiation of 
gender or number in nouns. 

Cases of nouns are indicated by suffixes and post-positions. Some of the 
case-endings are identical with forms found in New South Wales and South 
Australia: e.g. -na as the objective case of personal nouns, and -gg as a 
possessive and dative ending. The agentive case is present. 


. Pronouns are treated in the same way as nouns ; there is no incorporation, 


e.g. yaii yarana nama, he sees me; yara yanja nama, I him see. Some 
verbs govern the genitive case: yaii yarago dja.l, he likes or wants me. 


. The verb is invariable for person and number, being of the “ Kattang ” type 


in New South Wales.12 Tense and mood are shown in suffixes. 


. The vocabulary has agreements with West and South Australian desert 


languages, and contains a good deal of “common Australian ” word-store 


not found elsewhere in the north and north-west. 


The languages of the group here called Murngin! are subdivisible into two 
parts, which have a good deal in common, but which are marked by different sets 
of pronouns, different grammatical processes (though again only verbal variations 
of one type) and certain vocabulary characteristic of each. One group is that of the 
languages of the northern islands and part of the northern coast, the other that of 
the mainland languages in general. Two: Yanango (ja’nayo) and Golba, and 
possibly also Dalwongo, may be regarded as mixed. The pronouns and the 
vocabulary can be set forth immediately. Map IT shows the actual localities. 


TABLE A. Pronouns. 















































| ___ Northern Sub-Group. ~ | iin om 
ree: ‘ Riraid- 
eee et | ae | ee | 
Sing. I yaia yaia yaia yata yara | yara 
2 nunu nunu v nunt nunu | nun 
a ere ee Ke eS Be 
Dual 1 incl. | yali ali gali yali ali yali 
r excl. | yalinju yalinju yalinju yalinju yalinju yalinju 
2 numa njuma numa numa numa numa 
__3__-. | djesbub | djubal | dubbal_ | dubal_ _| bales _—| bales_ 
Plur. x incl. | yalma yalma yalma yalma yalima yalima 
1 excl. | yanabu yanabu yanabu yanabu yanabu yanabu 
2 numa nyjecli njeli nje.li nurult numa 
3 danal djanal danal dandl | Jana, dana\ walidla 








4 See A. Capell, “ The Nature of Australian Languages,’’ Oceania, Vol, VIII, pp. 40-41. 

See W. Lloyd Warner, A Black Civilization, for the explanation of this term, which is 
rather unsatisfactory, but hard to replace, and at any rate has now become accepted as applied 
to these peoples. 
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SKETCH MAP 2: MURNGIN LANGUAGES 
Southern Sub-group. 


30. Gobabwingo. 31. Djambarbwingo. 
31A. Liagala:wumiri. 32. Wolgara. 

33. Ridarngo. 34. Gomaid). 

35. Manggalili. 36. Djabu. 


37. Maratba. 
Northern Sub-group. 


38. Wan‘guri. 40. Riraidjango. 

41. Galbu. 42. Warameri. 
Mixed Types. 

39. Yanango. 39A. Golba. 


(Based on a sketch map by Rev. T. T, Webb.) 
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Southern Sub-group. 
| | | | | 
| Gobab- |Djambarb-| Dal- Rid- | Mang- | 
wingo. | wingo. wongo. arngo. | Gomaidj. | galili. | Maratha 
| | | | | + 
Sing. 1 | yara | yara yara | yara | yara | yara | yara 
2 | me. | me: nt: nt: | ne: nt: ni: 
3 | yaii | yatit yait | gait | ya | yari yaii 
| | 
Dual 1 incl. | yali | yali | yalt | yal | yali | yala yal 
texcl.| yilinju | yilinju | yalineji | yilinju§ | yilinju yilinju yilingu 
2 .. | numa | numa | numa numara | numa numa numa 
3... | manda | manda | manda  § manda | manda | manda | manda 
| 
Plur. 1 incl. | limuru | limur | yalimur | yalima | _yilimuru | yilimuru | yilimurn 
rexcl.| naburu | nabur | yanabur | nabur | yanaburu | yanaburu | yanaburu 
2 .. | numa | numa | nara- | numari | nuwdluru | nurdluru | nurdluru 
| | lawur | | 
3... | waléila | walal wuru | dali _walila | walila | walila 


| 








There is an obvious distinction here in the forms of the singular pronouns. 
The impression one gets is that the Northern sub-group is the older, and has been 
replaced on the mainland almost entirely by the southern, at some earlier date. 
The vocabularies are similarly divisible into two groups, the specimen words being 








as follows : 
Northern Sub-Group. Mixed. 
English. | | Riraid- | 

, Wan‘guri | Warameri | Galbu jango | Yanango | Golba'® 

} | | 
man | jolyo | jolyo _ jolyo | jolyo | jolyo | jalyo 
woman .. | badami | badami | midlg | da‘iga | midlg | midlg 
head | murgur | murguru _mulgur | mulgur | da:mbu da:mbu 
eye | mayudji | manudji | mi:l, mil | mayudjt | ma-l 

— mayuaji 

nose noro gamuru | yoro yoro gamuru — 
mouth da | djurwara = da da | durwara — 
tongue | ya:nar | mada _ mada | yanar | ya:nar | mada 
stomach | guru | gulun gulun | dulmo | gulun | gulun 
bone . | matifin | yaraga | yaraga naraga | mafifin — 








‘8 These words are taken from a MS. list compiled and given me by the Rev. T. T. Webb, 


covering a different series, and so not containing all required for the present purpose. 
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Northern Sub-Group. Mixed. 
English. Riraid- 

Wan‘guri | Warameri| Galbu jango Yanango | Golba!* 
blood =... | gulay =| jilay gulay | eulay =| gulay gulay 
kangaroo wi:di wi:di mundbhia | mulbia wi:di — 
opossum .. | rubu maryo maryo maryo maryo maryo 
emu malui:ja | wurban ‘maluja | malui:ja | bada:- “= 

wuma 
crow galgmanda| wa:g gal- wa:g galg- — 
gariyo manda 
fly buad gadiyadlo | wurubul | buad buad — 
sun walo walo walo walo bi:n walo 
moon walmura | bola yalind: walmura | walmura | walmura 
fire yurdja yurdja dayuda daynuda bwi:mar | gurda 
smoke yawur- diliwur yaral* | yarah diliwur _ 
yawur 
water yargula garmag magadt gabu gabu gabu 
Southern Sub-group. 
English. Goba- | Djambar- Dal- , - Mang- _ 
bwingo. | bwingo. wongo. Ridarngo. | Gomaidj. galili. Mararba. 
man jolyo jolyo jolyo jolyo jolyo jolyo jolyo 
woman .. | midlg midlg mare:- diy‘ datga:- daiga:- midlg 
bulu wuru wuru 
head lia lia mulgur lia lia lia mulgur 
eye mil mi:l mayudjt | mil mil mil mil 
nose yore yore yore yore yoro yoro yore 
mouth .. | da da da dely da da da 
tongue mada mada ya:nar mada ya:nar ya:nar mada 
stomach .. | gulun gulun dulmo gulun gulun gulun gulun 
bone yaraga yarag yaraga yaraga yaraga yaraga yaraga 
blood maygo, | maygo, | gulay gula gulay wuruygul | gulay 
euey | eueeg 
kangaroo wi:dt wi:di gangurul | yarggo mulbia mulbta mulbia 
opossum maryo maryo rubu maryo maryo rubu maryo 
emu wurban wurban wurban — wurban wurban wurban 
crow wa:g wa:g wa:g wa:gia wa:g wag wa:g 
fly wurulul | wurulul | gddiydli | buad gadiyalo | gddiyali | wurulul 
sun walo walo larygat walir walo walo walo 
moon yalindi yalindi nalindt yalindi, | yalinds wirmu nalindi 
gulgia 
hre gurda gurda dayuda | gurda gorda ‘bujuga =| yura 
smoke dilitwur diltwur yaralr ba:n diltwur diltwur yarali 
water gabu gabu gudjarg | gabu gabu gudjarg | gabu 


























18 These words are taken from a MS. list compiled and given me by the Rev. T. T. Webb, 
covering a different series, and so not containing all required for the present purpose. 


14 This word is commonly used for “‘ tobacco” throughout the area. 
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Some of these words are typical of the desert languages of Western and South 
Australia, such as gabu, water, which is very common in those areas in the form 
gabi, but there is no space to go into these comparisons here. The languages as a 
whole bear evidence of having been brought in from more central regions of the 
continent : first came the northern sub-group, of common stock with the languages 
of central and eastern Australia, then later those of the southern sub-group, connected 
with the western desert tribes. What chronological relationship subsists between 
the various groups and tribes it is as yet impossible to say—and it may remain so. 

Although the verb is invariable for person, it is possible to indicate tense and 
mood with fair exactitude by endings and by auxiliaries. Space permits of only 
brief illustrations. 



































l 
| Goba- 
English. bwingo | Ridarngo | Wan‘guri | Warameri | Yanango 

see— 

Present .. -. | nama nama nama nama na:ma 

Past a .. | nayala nawala naya nayal na:na 

Imperative .. | mayo nawa naya naya naya 
hear— 

Present ... .. | ya:ma ya:ma ya:ma ya:ma baryara 

Past ar .. | ya:gula ya:wala | ya:gul ya:gul baryarana 

Imperative .. | ya:gu ya:wa ya:ga ya:ga baryara:jt 
go, move— 

Present .. -. | mardji want yara yari garama 

Past an .. | mardjina | waninu yaran yarinan | garana 

Imperative -+ | mardji want maygara | yaria garamava 
turn (self)— 

Present .. .. | biljun durei‘jun | bilun waddun | biljo 

Past - .. | biljuruna | durei‘juna| biluan wadduan | biljana 

Imperative .. | biljuro durei‘jun | bilua waddua | biljova 
turn (trans.)— 

Present .. .. | bilmarama| durei‘- biluman | biljuma bilmiaya 

muran 
Past wi .. | btlmara- | durei‘mala\ biluman | biljwman | bilmiana 
yala 
Imperative .. | btlmarayo | durei‘mara\ biluma biljuma bilmiayé 





There are other types, but these suffice to show that although each of the two 
groups have points of distinction in their methods of conjugation, there is more 
overlapping here than in the other factors discussed above. Dalwango has some 
peculiar endings; Yanango, besides those illustrated, has an interrogative, e.g. 
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ni: garami va? are you going? na:ni garanji? did he go? Its future particle, 
as in, e.g. yara wurogo garama, I shall go, is the same as the Gunwinggu and other 
western languages, gurogo, then, by and bye. It is also unique in the Murngin 
group of languages in having the bilabial v. 


Bz. SEMI-MUDBURA TYPE 


The Mudbura group of languages was treated in the previous report,!5 where 
the chief characteristic of it was shown to lie in the method of the conjugation of 
verbs. It was there shown that the language possesses a series of particles, to which 
are added suffixed pronouns to express person, and these are then placed in front of 
the verbal stem, which changes its endings for tense and mood. If the verb is 
transitive, the particles have added to them a combined form of subject and object 
suffixes telescoped together. The verbal particles themselves vary a little, but in 
the eastern languages (Mudbura, Ngarinman) the aorist tense particle is ba-, so that 
one says in Mudbura bana janduru, I shall go or am going ; yai banaygu janduru, 
I will go with you, using the combined suffixes of the Ist person (-na) and the 2nd 
person (-ygu). Thus there is built up a series of forms which look exactly like the 
incorporated forms which in the other languages of Group A are prefixed to the verbal 
stem. Mudbura has the richest series of verbal particles to which such suffixes are 
added. 

In Djinba, and with traces also in Yandjinang an exactly similar system is 
found, though in a much shrunken form, and it is this fact that has led to the creation 
of the separate sub-group denominated ‘‘ Semi-Mudbura Type.” 

(44) Yandjinang or Djinang and (45) Djinba may be treated together, as they 
have a good deal in common. The vocabulary in general leans towards agreements 
with the Murngin group, the word for ‘‘ tongue ”’ in the specimen vocabulary being 
the only one which distinctly recalls the Mudbura: viz. Mudb. djdlan, Djinba 
djaliyan, Jandj. djelay. This vocabulary may be given in full before the grammar 
is reviewed : 
































English Djinba Yandjinang English Djinba Yandjinang 
man .» | julyt djariwidjt kangaroo | yarggo yargo 
woman .. | midlg mi-lg opossum maryo maryo 
head gungu gongt emu — wurban 
eye mils mil crow wa:gia wa:gire 
nose yore yore fly bolgt murulal 
mouth rart rart sun djarbir walir 
tongue .. | ddliyan djelay moon galgt rangu 
stomach .. | gulun budjirt fire djonge djoyge 
bone yaraga yirige smoke malgge yarimbt 
blood gulay bare water gat gabe 





15 See Oceania, Vol. X, pp. 425-429. 
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With this the vocabulary of the Mudbura group (oP. cit., p. 429) may be compared. 


In spite, however, of this dissimilarity in general vocabulary, the two languages 
show a simplified Mudbura conjugation. In nouns and pronouns the agentive case 
is present, and other cases are formed in a manner not unlike that of the Murngin 
languages. The phonetics of these two tongues are, however, more harsh than those 
of the Murngin, and unusual combinations of consonants occur, e.g. Jandj. gare 
bilbm, I hit ; dldjn, you (as objective pronoun). 


In Djinba, the verb is conjugated in the present tense by means of the particle 
ba-, which takes as suffixes the shortened pronouns of the subject, and to them may 
be added those of the object in the transitive verb. Comparison with Mudbura may 
then be made as follows: ‘I shall go,” “I am going.” 








Djinba. Mudbura. 

Singular 1 .. | banar garme bana janduru 

2 .. | ban garme ban janduru 

3 .. | ban garme ba janduru 

Plural 1 incl. .. | balim garme bala jainduru 
I excl. .. | banain garme banali janduru 
2 .. | banyet garme banda janduru 

3 .. | bandjan garme | bali jinduru 











In the transitive verb, the following pairs: I see you (sing.): Mudb. ba-na-ygu 
njayana, Djinba ba-njuri njam; they-two see me: Mudb. ba-i-wula njdyana, 
Djinba barainjale njdém ; he sees you two: Mudb. ba-gula njayana, Djinba ban-nju- 
malain njém; we see you: Mudb. ba-na-ygu-lu njayana, Djinba ban-njuwa-nain 
njam. In the other tenses Mudbura varies the initial particle ; Djinba, however, 
drops the ba- and does not substitute for it, so that, e.g. ‘‘ I saw you ” is njur njaye. 
In Jandjinang, the verb njaém, see, makes the past tense njayana, like the root form 
in Mudbura. The variety of possible endings to the verb stem is, however, greater 
in Djinba and Yandjinang than in Mudbura ; the two former have a series of negative 
suffixes to the verb, whereas Mudbura forms the negative by adding the person 
endings to a negative particle gula-, used before ba- forms. Sufficient, however, 
has been said here to explain the extraordinary feeling of ‘‘ Mudbura type ”’ language 
that came over the compiler in his first contacts with these languages. 


In closing, it must be stated that much more research remains to be done in 
each language, although a considerable amount of material, still unpublished, was 
collected in them. The time, however, was too short for thorough study, and in 
individual cases later study may correct errors. More attention needs to be given 
especially to the language of Bathurst and Melville Is. (Tiwi), which is so unusual 
in structure, and to those of Groote Eylandt and Rose River, which may serve to 
explain many of the irregularities of noun-classification in the other multiple- 
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classifying languages. There are indications also of possible wider affiliations of the 
languages that can only be hinted at here. 

Thanks are due to a number of persons. Firstly to the Australian National 
Research Council, which has made the investigation possible by its generous use of 
funds, and especially to the Chairman of the Anthropological Section of this Council, 
Professor A. P. Elkin, who has both obtained the allocation of funds for this research 
and helped it by advice and encouragement at all times. I wish to thank members 
of various Missions on whose stations I have stayed, for both hospitality and help : 
Rev. Fr. McGrath at Bathurst Island Roman Catholic Mission, Mr. and Mrs. G. R. 
Harris at Oenpelli C.M.S. Station, Rev. and Mrs. L. N. Kentish at Goulburn Island 
Methodist Mission, and their fellow workers at Millingimbi, Rev. A. F. and Mrs. 
Ellemor. My stay at Yirrkala Mission was in the absence of the missionary in 
charge. I thank also Rev. L. J. Harris and Mrs. Harris at Groote Eylandt. C.M.S. 
Station, and Mr. and Mrs. Port at Roper River. Mr. V. White, acting for 
Mr. Chinnery at the Department of Native Affairs in Darwin, has also been of material 
assistance. 


APPENDIX 
NOTE ON THE LANGUAGES OF THE WELLESLEY ISLANDS 


The Wellesley Islands are situated in the Gulf of Carpentaria, some sixty miles 
from Karumba, in the south-eastern corner of the Gulf. Some work on the social 
organization and totemism was done by R. Lauriston Sharp.?* I was able to collect 
‘a few notes on two of the languages, viz. that of Mornington Island and that of 
Forsyth Island. The former is called by the natives Ladil (phonetically ‘la:dil), 
recorded by Sharp as Laierdila. These people cail Bentinck Island Madunun 
(‘madunun). The people of Forsyth Island use the name Nemarang for themselves. 


(1) Mornington Island: Ladil Language. 


In writing this language I found it necessary to distinguish a velar /, much like 
the / in English bugle, or more exactly, the Polish ‘‘ dark J.” This is written here 
L. The bilabial v is also found in the language, which permits as endings of words 
only the consonants /, » or r in addition to vowels. 

The agentive case is absent, and nouns do not undergo inflexion for number, 
gender or class. Gender, is, however, distinguished in the demonstratives and at 
least the second numeral. Demonstratives : 


Near. Middle. Far. 
Masculine deinda yandabaLa gi:nda 
Feminine dein yandaLa gin 


For the numerals I have noted : I, wanyi; 2, masc. gianda, fem. gian; 3, 
muygalar ; 4, gian bana gian; 5, gian bana gian bana wanyi. 


__ 18See R. Lauriston Sharp, “ Tribes and Totemism in North-East Australia,” Oceania, 
Vol. IX, No. 4, p. 454 et seqg., and map on p. 440. 
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The objective case is distinguished by an ending, -i: guna yada deini, I don’t 
want that—-but the verb madu, to want, is followed by a dative, with the post-position 
“gu: gaLa:nmangu madu nji? What do you want? ; dein-gu madu yada, I want 
that one. This is the same usage as in the Murngin languages with the verb dja:l, 
want. Other case relationships are shown by post-positions, which follow the adjective 
as well as the noun, and are also used with interrogatives. Thus: Nija jur wirima 
yeduni duyali yedunburi yamburburi, he has run away with my things from my house. 
The interesting thing is that some of these post-positions vary for tense, like the 
objective pronouns (for which see below). Compare 


Past: nija wa: yimbenburi yidan bidi, he came from you to me. 
Future: nija waygu yimbenda-buri-du, he will come from you (-du, future). 


The pronoun is placed before the verb to indicate person, the verb itself being 
invariable ; but the objective pronoun changes in the future tense. In the Pittapitta 
language, the nominative pronoun changes for tense, but in Ladil the nominative 
remains unchanged, tense being indicated in the ending of the verb, and in the object 
pronoun. Whilst there is a negative conjugation as well as a positive, this does not 
affect the pronoun object in Ladil, but in Nemarang it does. The following are the 
Ladil pronouns : 


























Objective. 
Subject. ry ey Possessive. 
Present and 
Past. Future. | 
Singular 1 | yada yidan yidanda yedun 
2 njingt yimben yimbenda yimbe 
3 nija niwen niwenda niwen 
Dual 1 incl. yagunt yagunin yaguningu yaguniyan 
I excl. nja:ngt nja:n nja:ygu nja:yan 
2 nje-ngt nje:n nje:ngu nje: yen 
3 .. | mecngt ne:n ni:ygu ne: Yen 
Plural 1 incl. .. | yagulmu | yagulmun yaguimuygu | yagulmuyan 
I excl. njalmu njalmun njalmuyngu njalmuyan 
2 gilmu gilmun gilmuygu gilmuyan 
3 bilmu Bilmun bilmuygu | btlmuyan 
| 





Space does not permit discussion of this interesting pronominal system, but 
examples will appear in the sentences illustrating the verbs. 


As stated, the verb does not vary for person, but tense is indicated by suffixes, 
The imperative position 


and there are different endings for positive and negative. 
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ends in -a or the stem vowel of the verb, the negative in -ne. There is more than 
one type of conjugation, and the following are merely specimens collected : 


























| Positive. Negative. 

English 

Present Past Future Present Past Future 
see .. | guri-gu gurt guri-du gurt-gert guri-djart | guri-ningu 
give wuda-gun | wuda | wudu wuda-geri wuda-djart | wudu-ningu 
go .. | wa:ygu” | wa: wa:ngu (wa:niygu) | wa:djart wa:ningu 
hear .. | mari-gu | mari mari-du | mari-geri mari-djart | mari-ningu 
take .. | madu mada | madu 
swim.. | dilmagun | dilme | dilmagu 








Not all the negatives were recorded. Illustrations of the verb and pronoun 
forms are seen in the following sentences. 

nja:ngi wa:ygu, njiygi gali, we two are going, you stay here; ga:Langu wa:ygu 
njiygt ? Why are you going away? ; nija yidan wudagun, he is giving it to me ; 
biLangu wudu yidanda, he will give it to me to-morrow; yada yimben gurigu, I 
see you; guri yidan! Look at me!; mjingi yanda, yimbenda guridu, look out, he 
may see you ; biLangu yimbenda jadu wa:ygu, he'll go to you to-morrow ; jur dane 
yadan garari, |have left my camp (jur indicates complete action) ; jur dane yada yedunt 
ganden, I have left my wife (gdénde, wife) ; nija jugarban jur dane, she left her husband ; 
yada jur dane vene njidja, I have left some food on the fire; biLan-gu njdrwuri laridu 
wunda, it may rain to-morrow ; yadjida njunda nji ? What is your name ? ; yadjida 
njunda gi:nda ? What is that man’s name ? ; guna dilmine gi:ni gadiri, djiga gugujen, 
don’t swim in that river, there are too many crocodiles (note the objective case, 
like “‘ don’t swim that river’’; also that “river” is feminine). 

These notes were gathered during the course of a single day’s call at Mornington 
Island, where the missionary in charge of the Presbyterian Mission, Mr. Docherty, 
kindly provided an excellent informant, from whom it was possible to get much 
information in a short time. The brief notes on Nemarang that follow were taken 
from a Forsyth Islander among the crew of the “ Leisha ’’ on the way from Mornington 
Island to Karumba, but he was not so intelligent, and the notes are not so satisfactory. 


(2) Forsyth Island: Nemarang Language. 


This language is in general structure much like the simpler type of Australian 
language farther south. It lacks the tenses in the objective pronouns that Ladil 
has, but has a separate negative in the verb. There appears to be no distinction of 


17 This word is really future in form, just as we in English say “‘ I am going ” when we mean 
“T shall go.” 
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gender in the demonstrative or numeral, nor of number in the noun. Some of its 
vocabulary and grammatical formatives are cognate with those of Ladil. The 
following sentences will serve to illustrate this language. 

Njuwa djina? yana guridjadr. yi:, yana yumandji jur guri:, Where are you ? 
I can’t see you? Yes, I can see you (or, have seen you). Baranda yana yumandji 
guri, | saw you yesterday ; Balmbu yana nuwandji guridju, I shall see him to-morrow ; 
yana jur la:dji magurag ; wara gabada yidjin magurag, I have killed a wallaby, bring 
me the wallaby here ; yidjin ganda jani dirgayguru, my father is coming to-day ; 
gala njuwa guri nuwandji ? When did you see him ? ; girnada nadai guri nuwandji, 
I saw him two days ago. 

There are, however, negative objective pronouns, which are not found in La:dil, 
i.e. if the verb is negative, the pronoun object ends not in -ndji but in -m#, and this 
independently of tense: guridjdr yidjint, he did not look at me; guridjar girwani, 


he did not look at you two (the positive would be guri girwandjt). 


Not all the usual vocabulary was obtained in the time, so the following list 
differs from that which was appended to each group in the report. 





























English. La:dil. Ne:marang. English. La:dil. Ne:marang. 
man > lay eae — noge « 
woman nyin magudayga ra .. | walba wa 
head lalga nalda paddle .. | bilir bilir 
eye g2a mi:bul father ganda ganda 
nose njulda girga mother yama — 
mouth Laémin wara sky, above | vagiri, warmu 
tongue — djaryana y = Pe 

min groun uLga uLga 
wallaby gandjin magurag | wind wanyal warma 
crow wa.ga djadag | snake jalbur jalbur 
sun warga wargu | food vens wulay 
moon gidigir waldar ashes barbo galar 
fire njuda yida || sea mala mala 
smoke duyal | wadu | whirlwind | wargudulen | danamay 
A. CAPELL. 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN THE OOLDEA 
REGION, WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By RONALD AND CATHERINE BERNDT 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 4) 


ACCULTURATION AND NATIVE POLICY 


EFORE proceeding with a brief summary of the social organization at Ooldea, 
it is necessary to mention some of the effects of white contact on the desert 
culture. The process of acculturation has within the last few years been considerably 
accelerated, owing mostly to the establishment of the mission and intercourse with 
people at the siding. Apart from the disintegrating effects of such contact as must 
necessarily take place, it has also the effect of integration and camp cohesion.™ 
The association of cohesion with the present stage of acculturation is one of the most 
important principles arising from our study. 


There are admittedly many disadvantages and many glaring examples of 
incompetent administration in regard to native policy in this area—at the mission, 
in the government distribution of rations, and in contact with the railway siding. 
But, however bad the effects of these on the aboriginal Ooldea society, the natives 
have to some extent reformulated certain of their ideas, retained a solidarity and 
cohesion within their domain, and also developed a partial comprehension of European 
ways that will hold them in good stead through the coming years. In this area they 
are not as yet mentally decadent and physically unfit, and they may under wise 
administration and a well-devised native policy experience such treatment and 
respect of their white neighbours that they will maintain their own self-respect and 
faith in their own ability. 


It is useless to bemoan the past and regret the injustices which have from time 
to time been inflicted on these people. They have passed the preliminary tests of 
culture contact and are now ready to be assisted gradually into a further stage, 
where all that is of value in the old culture may be retained and welded with that of 
thenew. Thisis the crucial point. They will now either slip back into disintegration 
and maladjustment, with resultant loss of faith and self-respect, or they will succeed 
in adjusting themselves to our complex civilization, retaining an essential faith in 


% The word “ camp ”’ used in a collective sense denotes the total number of hordes present. 
Although away from their rightful ‘‘ countries,” these hordes are all camping in the one site. 
Their normal cohesion is unchanged. Because they belong to several tribes it is not possible to 
refer to their cohesion as tribal, They are detribalized as far as being removed from the 
“ countries ’’ which contained their sacred sites, but actually throughout the greater portion of 
the Great Victoria Desert and southern coastal region they are of one people and of one territory. 
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life, economic and social stability, individual happiness in the present, and a hope 
for the future. 


The claim that civilization has had a lethal effect upon native races is 
unfortunately true in a number of instances. In Australia, its effects are evident 
in all populated areas, or where country is economically valuable to the European. 
It is only in the more inhospitable areas that have no economic interest that the 


Aborigines still retain rights to their land. One of these areas is the Great Victoria 
Desert. 


Professor Peter H. Buck® has shown that the assumption of the law of extinction 
of native races has been disproved by the history of the Maori and other branches 
of the Polynesian people. If it is to be disproved in those parts of Australia where 
the Aboriginal is still to be found—for example the area under discussion—the 
wheels of a wise administration should be set in motion at once. The results which 
would most certainly accrue from this application would nullify negative or pessimistic 


attitudes, such as those expressed by Mrs. Daisy Bates in her book The Passing of 
the Australian A borigines.* 


51 The detribalization and almost complete extinction of many of the aboriginal peoples of 
Australia has been due to the white-man’s engrossment with economic pursuits, his disinterested 
attitude and extreme apathy towards natives in general, and the belief of missionaries that they 
“were gradually civilizing the Aborigines and making them into God-fearing men and women 
who might one day be fit to associate with the white man ’”—but even the word “ associate,” 
in the undefined future, holds some reserve. This is on the whole the position in Australia 
to-day. The people and the government do not realize that there is a very real native problem 
to be studied within their own territory. Even with the early establishment of missions, the 
Departments of Native Affairs and the extensive social anthropological work which has been 
carried out in various areas, little has been done to formulate for the Aborigines of the Western 
Desert a definite and far-reaching policy which will assist them in making the necessary adjust- 
ments to the changed conditions wrought by contact with the white man. 


52“ Native Races need not Die,” Asia, July, 1940, p. 379. 


58 To demonstrate a popular attitude, here is a quotation from a review of Mrs. Bates’ book 
in the March, 1941, issue of the semi-scientific Geographical Magazine (the italics are ours) : 
“ It is an extraordinary record, both in what it reveals of her own devotion in guarding and saving 
these pitiful remnants of a dying race and in the light it throws upon a primitive people’s actions 
and reactions: their taboos, their often hideous cruelty and ignorance and their inability to benefit 
by white men’s civilization—which ultimately has outcast, crushed, and destroyed them.’ We 
realize the excellent medical work and the distribution of food to hungry groups carried out by 
Mrs. Bates along the Transcontinental Line, and do not wish to detract from that aspect. But 
it is lamentable that such opinions as are expressed in the above-quoted review should be per- 
mitted to stand, and should be believed by the mass of the people not intimately acquainted with 
the Aborigines. We endeavour in this paper to disprove such statements as those above. In 
regard to their ignorance of medical treatment and illnesses, we should recall the superstitions 
of our parents and indeed of ourselves ; our susceptibility to patent medicines and quack doctors 
and old wives’ tales and to treatment of minor illnesses by home cures handed down through the 
generations. If knowledge of the customs and practices of the Australian Aborigines were more 
widely diffused, we would not be misled by statements referring to their hideous cruelty. One 
assumes that this, at Ooldea, refers to the ritual bodily operations at initiation, such as piercing 
of the nasal septum and tooth-evulsion, circumcision, subincision and cicatrization in the case 
of a man; or for a woman the initiation ritual (the cutting of the hymen), piercing of nasal 
septum, or the cutting of marks on the upper arms and breasts. Cannibalism, too, is often 
hinted at in the Desert or Spinifex Region. Usually when this is normally practised among 
primitive peoples there is a ritual reason. For example, among some people an enemy killed in 
tribal fighting is ritually eaten so that the partakers, by eating a part of his flesh, absorb his 


[ Footnote continued on next page.] 
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Different persons, both lay and scientific, have advocated from time to time the 
total or partial segregation of native peoples, especially in the Australian region, 
or at least the desirability that they should be forced back into inhospitable country 
away from any form of contact except that of mission or ration station. This, how- 
ever, is a shifting of responsibility on the part of the administrator and an evasion 
of the whole native problem. Such total or partial segregation is more easily spoken 
of than accomplished. It is desirable when dealing with tribes not yet in contact 
with the white man and his civilization, or with those who are scarcely at all 
detribalized. But it is not easy to find such tribes. Large reserves in Western, 
South and Central Australia have been created so that the Aborigines may lead an 
undisturbed semi-nomadic life, but quite often these reserves are barren of people. 
The most important reasons for this are the usual inhospitability of the area concerned, 
being unsuitable for European exploitation ; and the attractions of the white man’s 
culture which draws them like a lode stone. As has been shown in the preceding 
part of this report, the people of the central reserves have collected on the fringe 
of the Great Victoria Desert. They are for the most part detribalized, and in nearly 
all cases—with the probable exception of the Warburton Ranges, which has the 
minimum of contact—have had intercourse with the white man. The effects of 
detribalization, and of alienating the Aborigine from the country with which he has 
a deep-rooted spiritual association, may prove disastrous in its initial stages ; but 
after that period of depression which follows first contact and greatly affects native 
psychology, a certain amount of adjustment is made. The Spinifex people are in 
this stage. Little of their old culture has gone, camp cohesion and adherence to 
religious principles are excellent, and they are beginning to understand a little of the 
European way of life. It needs now only a wisely formulated policy and suitable 
education to ensure a full recovery, so that succeeding generations may grow up in 
a changed atmosphere of hope for the future. 

For this reason, the segregation of these people would be disastrous. They have 
a right to maintain their contact with white man. But the trends in our culture 
which have a demoralizing or disintegrative effect on them should be as far as possible 





[ Continuation of footnote 53.} 


strength or prowess in battle, or prevent the victim’s — from haunting them. In the latter 
case they have immunized themselves by eating a little of the victim’s flesh, as a spirit 
will not trouble its own flesh. Or in burial cannibalism when part of the deceased’s flesh or fat 
is partaken of by mourners to immunize themselves from the haunting and sometimes avenging’ 
spirit. Sometimes in pre-European times in the Desert Region stillborn children or those dying 
very young were eaten by mothers in hope that they would be born again through them. It is 
general for these Desert people to refer to stranger tribes as cannibals—but to them it means that 
they are not eaters, but killers of men. These two above examples in particular have given 
rise to the popular opinion expressed in Mrs. Bates’ book that the Spinifex people were cannibals. 
The mamu (or “‘ debil-debil ’’) is a cannibal in the true sense. This will be discussed later. As 
far as we could discover no true form of cannibalism is practised by the Spinifex people—that is, 
eating or the partaking of any portion of the flesh of a dead adult. Cases of infanticide and 
eating of stillborn or a few-days-old children are mentioned in R. M. Berndt and T. Harvey 
Johnston, ‘‘ Burial at Ooldea,” Oceania, Vol. XII, p. 189. The partaking of blood during a 
sacred rite is practised, and may be likened to the drinking of the wine symbolizing the blood of 
Christ at Communion in the Christian Church. 

E 
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alleviated, and tolerance and understanding should be shown by those with whom 
they come in contact. At the same time, we must help the native to select those 
elements of his culture which may with benefit be retained, and which will preserve 
his self-respect and his pride in himself and his people. 


Effects of Culture Contact. 


The two major types of contact have been with the railway, which was put 
through about twenty-five years ago, and with the United Aborigines’ Mission Station 
and ration distribution depét established at the Soak in 1933. 


In order to obtain sufficient water for rail purposes the Government Railways 
when constructing the Transcontinental track sank wells at the Ooldea Soak. Those 
Aborigines who were in the area, and others who were attracted by the work, came 
immediately into close contact with gangers and fettlers who had little conscience 
and no understanding of these people. Old worn-out clothing was given them, 
together with other odds and ends for services rendered. Their women were seduced, 
and some were given small presents in payment for their favours. Often the women 
went willingly to the white men, with the sanction of their husbands or fathers, to 
obtain tobacco and old clothes. Such an act was made easy by the woyi institution, 
permitting pre-marital and often extra-marital intercourse, which entailed the 
giving of a small gift, usually tobacco, by the man. The adjustment to external 
prostitution was comparatively easy so long as the white man fulfilled his side of 
the obligation by giving gifts—but quite often he did not.54 In this case the natives 
would demand some return. Receiving nothing, and being told to go away, the 
men would become threatening. There is a case of a fettler’s house or camp being 
wrecked on such an occasion. Sometimes, too, the native woman was forced to 
accept a white man. This state of affairs was alleviated to some degree when settle- 
ments, as at the Ooldea Siding, were established, and white women came out to join 
their husbands. But even then there were many men without white women. 
Residents refer to orgies of woman-hunting, usually carried out when the men were 
in a state of inebriation during festivities. Free fights with the native husbands 
sometimes occurred. 


Evidence of the wide practice of native prostitution is apparent in the number of 
half-caste children, belonging mostly to widows but often to married women. Usually 
five or ten shillings were paid for a “‘ young-one”’ (girl), and less for unattractive 
females. Ifa half-caste child were born, the father, according to a reliable informant, 
was expected to pay or give something towards its keep, but this was rarely done. 
There is no disgrace in a woman’s having a half-caste child ; and as it grows older 
it is not ostracized as it would be in our own society. For example, our principle 


informant had a half-caste child which he insisted was his own, and he showered - 


54 If a married woman, the payment would be made to her husband ; if unmarried, to her 
father and mother, as an obligation of a son-in-law. 
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innumerable favours upon it. Other informants knew better, and pointed this out 
to us privately. Such children are called ‘tjidula, meaning ‘‘ no-proper-father.”’ 

There is no doubt that women in this area who prostituted themselves to white 
men knew the effects of coitus; that is, they had a knowledge of physiological 
paternity which has been denied of many of the aboriginal peoples of Australia. 
They did not practise contraceptive measures, but instead when menstruation was 
slow in coming they induced it by pressure and massage. In extreme cases of 
pregnancy, abortion was practised. However, many half-caste children were born, 
evidently because of the lack of social stigma levelled against mother and child, and 
the obvious advantages in presenting a white man with his child and thus demanding 
some recompense. Because of this looseness in sexual matters, European illnesses 
and venereal diseases spread among these Desert people. 

The demoralizing effects of such contact with white men, both economically and 
sexually, were great. It is because of these first associations that the natives to-day 
have come to distrust the white man in many ways ; they look down upon him and 
expect to be economically dependent on him. This attitude was considerably 
accentuated by passengers on the Overland Railway journey who came in contact 
with Aborigines by bargaining, or distributing small articles, etc., thus encouraging 
their begging. Such treatment by white men did not, however, as would have been 
expected, break down camp cohesion. In fact, perhaps in spite of it, they came closer 
together and maintained a solidarity of purpose and action. Their continuity with 
the past, in spite of detribalization, was little altered, and social integration, even 
after the period before the establishment of the mission, was good. During this 
period most of the detestable traits in man, such as dependance on others, begging, 
or extreme shrewdness, were accentuated. 

Apart from the above mentioned bad effects, there were some advantages. Side 
by side with an extreme attitude of material and economic dependence on the 
white man, the natives developed a feeling of their essential superiority to such white 
men as those with whom they came in contact. This was peculiar to most, as they are 
naturally astute judges of character. They had of necessity to become shrewd 
with regard to money matters and in the valuation of gifts for services rendered, and 
this could only be learnt by hard experience. They were forced to learn a certain 
amount of English, because those with whom they came in contact would not bother 
to learn their language. This framework, although comprising much slang and the 
worst Australian colloquialisms, will be a help in the future, since English will become 
essential as a medium in their dealings with us. Little has yet been done to enforce 
the present Government Native Policy to keep them off the line—and away from 
Europeans ; and this is to the good of the natives. People along the line are for- 
bidden to employ natives except by signed government agreement. This is excellent 
when natives may be employed on cattle stations or when doing menial jobs over a 
period, but those who wish to do a few intermittent jobs for food, money, or clothing 
do so illegally. Fortunately they are employed from time to time by different 
people and are so learning to expect a return only for work done. 
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Aboriginal society in this area has reached a crisis in its history. The year 
1933 marked a new era in the lives of these Desert people at Ooldea. The mission 
station was founded, and the distribution of rations moved from Tarcoola to Ooldea. 
Later, about six years ago, many improvements were carried out by the present 
resident missionary. Those in charge first tried to understand the natives to some 
degree and treated them more like human beings. Sickness and disease, which 
had spread since the early contact, were treated, clothes were distributed, a school 
for a few children instituted, and preaching of the Christian religion begun. Their 
way of life was called in question, and certain customs and beliefs were found to be 
distasteful to Christian teachings. These were the first active measures taken by 
any European to interfere with the aboriginal social order. 

What were the good and bad effects of this contact ? The latter will be con- 
sidered first. The Mission has exercised a disintegrating effect, primarily because 
it made a direct attack on the existing way of life. An attack was made on the 
religious beliefs, particularly upon those rites incurring the flow of and partaking of 
blood—so much a parallel to our Holy Eucharist. These rites consisted of the 
drinking of arm-blood, and the flow of blood from a pierced penis-incision, thus 
bringing the performers into direct contact with the ancestral beings. However, 
with this active opposition to their religious life, and the enforcement of Sunday 
church, secrecy in this direction tended towards fanaticism. The performance of 
ceremony and rite continues undisturbed and the most sacred mysteries are zealously 
guarded. As religion, to any people, is the background of any cohesive influence in 
life, camp unity is strong. The “ debil-debil,” or mamu, has been discredited, but 
is still feared and believed in by all natives, even by those brought up in the mission 
school. The natives have heard much about God and Christ, but their conception 
of them is confused so that they have in part become identified with the distribution 
of rations. The government, which supplies the rations, is more of a divinity that 
the missionary’s God. Church is an interesting and diverting social meeting, to 
which most come down early and have breakfast round the Soak.55 They gossip 
and after church may get a small share of rations. The God of whom they are taught 
is one who will give inexhaustibly if worshipped, an idea which is expressed in the 
title of a hymn often sung, “ The Lord will make a way for me!” Unfortunately 
the spiritual interpretation is not made by the natives, and such a statement is 
viewed materialistically. As long as the rations continue undisturbed, ‘“ God’s 


55 The opinion has been expressed from time to time by several informants, who have been 
down south, that the Ooldea Church service is far too short, being half to three-quarters of an 
hour. ‘‘ Down at Koonibba,” stated one informant, ‘‘ the service is two hours or more.” The 
Aborigine is naturally interested in religious subjects and particularly Christian ritual. It is 
this interest that brings different groups together at ceremonial time, for the exchange or showing 
of rites and the discussion of myths between the fully initiated. It is this interest which accounts 
for the spreading across the wide desert spaces of “‘ laws ’’ or religious dogma from distant places. 
In his contact with either aboriginal or Christian dogma and ritual he is ever making comparisons 
between the latter and his own indigenous belief. His having this attitude does not necessarily 
mean that he is willing to incorporate other religious beliefs into his own. But he is more willing 
to adopt a “law” because it readily dovetails into his own socio-mythological background and 
commends itself to his psychology. 
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in His heaven, all’s right with the World,”’ but if they are delayed, grumbles ensue, 
and God is a little unfair. In no way do they fuse the old with the new ; the aboriginal 

religious dogma is implicitly believed in and practised, while the only European 

religious belief that has been adopted is the divinity of the government as regards 

rations in some cases, and a confused idea of the connection of Jesus with man’s 

spirit after death. 

Much progress could be made if one were to pause to consider the aboriginal 
religious beliefs, and by the careful teaching of comparison and example allow the old 
to be welded gradually into the new. In this way the structure of the society, which 
is based on the eternal dream-time, would not be disturbed. Failure to carry out these 
principles does not rest on the missionary, but rather on the absence of a decisive 
native policy employing an anthropological approach. 

Education in the native school is a very real problem. Children are taught a 
smattering of the white man’s culture with well-meaning enthusiasm, but without 
real knowledge or understanding of their requirements. No part of the aboriginal 
culture is made use of in the methods and application of the teaching. The child is 
taught to read and write in English, but no attempt has been made to render the 
native language into text as was extensively done among the Dieri and Jaralde 
(Narrinyeri) in the middle of the last century. By attempting this, a fund of native 
literature could be collected in documentary form. This would ultimately be of the 
utmost value to all concerned, for its social, psychological, and literary importance. 
The old songs (and of the children’s there are a great number) have been ignored 
altogether. One of the teachers stated that he had proved that the Aborigines had 
no art of their own which would merit our notice. The vast collection of drawings 
in the possession of the Department of Anthropology in the University of Sydney, 
the University of Adelaide, and the South Australian Museum are evidence to the 
contrary. It is suggested that a series illustrating every aspect of aboriginal life 
be collected by teachers in native schools. There can be no doubt of the ability of 
the native craftsman ; but this aspect has also been ignored, and European motifs 
and methods substituted. 

When the children have finished a few years of this school, they carry away a 
misconception of white man’s culture, and without a hope for the future return 
bushwards to their father’s camp. It is bad that any child should be instructed 
to ignore the culture of its parents, and it is bound to have an unfortunate effect on 
family life. To hear the ancient songs of their people described casually as “‘ those 
silly old corroboree songs,’”’ can only confuse the child and is surely an example of 
lack of thought. 

Such a mission school could, under wise control, become a centre of native 
culture or a School of Native Studies. Gradually by self-expression the pupils, 
while retaining all that is good in their old culture, could through wise guidance and 
continual contact with the white man learn to adapt it to the new. 

Polygamy too, has met with the disapproval of the missionary. . But in preaching 
monogamy to these people, who after all practise monogamy just as much as 
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polygamy, he has ignored certain factors which have necessitated and made con- 
venient the latter practice. As yet, polygyny still continues; but if missionary 
teaching has weakened its function, it has strengthened the wont, which allows wide 
sex relations. It is with the looseness of the latter that the missionary is chiefly 
concerned. 

Many of the consequences from the native’s earlier contact with Europeans 
along the line are beneficial. For example, the native obtained a smattering of 
English which later helped both him and the missionary during the establishment 
of the station at the Soak. He understood to some extent the humanitarian interests 
of the missionary, and was able to express his opinions, requests or dissatisfaction at 
opportune times. Those who knew English acted as interpreters for those who were 
ignorant of any language except their native dialects. Whether or not the European 
authorities. considered his opinions is another matter altogether ; the fact remains 
however that it was possible upon establishment of the Mission to attain some degree 
of understanding between the two parties. 

When it was decided to form a school, a number of children were found who 
could speak English, and so the project was at the outset comparatively easy. 
Having an excellent nucleus to begin with, it is unfortunate that not more has been 
made of the school. But this is not necessarily the fault of the missionary. Educa- 
tion, as was previously mentioned, is one of the chief factors in mission work, and the 
wise choice of subjects and a sympathetic application are essential if the aim is the 
ultimate well-being and future happiness of the native people. This is a delicate 
operation when dealing with a people such as those at Ooldea, who have already had 
a certain amount of contact with the white man and his culture. They, especially 
those of the younger generation, have often a number of preconceived opinions 
which, if not considered now by competent teachers, will damage their outlook for 
the future. 

The establishment of a school is to the credit of Mission contact, but its main- 
tenance and continuation as a working force and as a definite asset to the coming 
generations of Desert Aborigines, lies chiefly in the reformulation of native policy, 
both Government and Mission. 

The teaching of Christianity, with its gospel of tolerance, is indispensable to 
us in these dark days of war. Its principles are no doubt of great value to the 
native, but one must not neglect to realize that he, too, has a religion of his own. 
Whether or not it meets with our approval, it has a right to be considered. It must 
be remembered that the Desert Aborigine has evolved throughout the centuries 
religious concepts which are suited to him, which fit into and form a basis for all his 
thoughts and actions. This being so, surely the major part of its structure should 
for the present be retained while his society is changing into something new. Later, 
by discussing with him the religious problems, certain elements of our dogma may be 
admitted into his concepts, so that by retaining all that was good in the old and 
adding so much of Christian teaching as had been found comprehensible and suitable, 
he could go forward with an emphatic faith in the future. To date, little has been 
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done towards such a blending of the old with the new. Application, however, is 
admittedly difficult. The religious concepts of these Desert people remain as yet 
comparatively unaltered. 

The Mission has been of benefit in certain matters of cleanliness and sanitation, 
particularly in regard to those children who have passed through the school dormitory. 
Treatment of minor illnesses and disease has been made by the missionary. The 
missionary has also done his utmost, within limited circumstances, to employ young 
men, women and boys from time to time on odd jobs about the station and in domestic 
duties. In carrying out these duties they receive small payments or obtain some 
advantage which makes them to some extent self-reliant. Sewing-bees, under the 
guidance of the missionary’s wife, and washing days are held for the women. 

The natives place great reliance on their government rations. They regard 
them as a full food supply and they refuse to supplement the diet with native foods, 
as this would be too much bother. Indeed, they think that the rations are less than 
they should be and that the government, come what may, is bound to support them. 
This is an unfortunate attitude. It has brought about a new standard of living as 
distinct from the old, with the exception of the retention of hunting. The missionary 
receives his rations from a government which asks only that such shall be distributed— 
to ease their conscience. If it has been distributed, they are satisfied. But what 
of the effects of such free distribution ? Goods received freely and with no obligation 
on the part of the recipient are never valued. If the Aborigine of this desert region 
is not to sink to the level of a mendicant class, supported by his hard-working 
countrymen, this demand for free maintenance cannot be countenanced. 

The missionary has wisely seen the folly of such measures and is to be com- 
mended for his method of giving out rations; he distributes these in return for 
firewood, boomerangs and other carved objects. Extras may be obtained on 
payment of some article, so that certain native weapons, utensils or carvings come to 
have set values as articles of trade. Thus some economic stabilization is evolved, 
however simple it may be. 

But the problem is far from solved. If such a system is not competently over- 
hauled and elaborated into wider fields it will fall back upon the same basis mentioned 
above. For in this system things are still too easily obtained and much time is left 
on their hands. Normally in pre-European days the day was filled with many tasks 
which have now fallen into disuse, such as hunting, collection of foods, and the 
grinding of seed for damper. The natives have now the feeling that the white man, 
with his vast array of material possessions, should support them merely by virtue 
of his plenty. This will lead in time to race differentiation in an extreme form. 
Frequently heard is ‘“‘ white man got plenty—me nothing.” The native should 
be treated as a human-being, to whom goods are given in return for services rendered. 
This will lead him to value what he does receive, and to take greater care of what he 
has. With the certainty of future supplies, and the strong feeling of conscious 
dependence on the bounty of the white man, he has at present little regard for the 
morrow. A beginning has been attempted by the missionary ;: is it to be continued 
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and amplified ? He agrees also that it is beneficial for some natives, under the 
present conditions, to earn a little by intermittent menial work down at the Siding. 
Such uncontrolled labour is far from ideal, but is preferable to none. 

Prostitution of native women by white men along the line has been actively 
opposed, with some excellent results. But however vigilant the missionary may be, 
some instances occur which are beyond his control. 

From the above brief summary of the influence of the line and the Mission the 
conclusion is apparent that the good effects have been counterbalanced by the bad 
effects, and the whole has developed into a stalemate. 

Briefly, in conclusion, the main apparent disintegrative effects of white contact, 
in order of importance, are as follows : 


(a) Detribalization ; which had been occurring before the arrival of Europeans. 

(b) Alteration in the standard of living, unnecessary and results in almost 
complete dependence on government rations for subsistence. 

(c) Diminishing of hunting activities ; one of the main non-sacred interests of 
the native life. To-day meat is the sole food for which they rely on natural 
resources and their own skill and energy, excepting only the collecting of a 
few native fruits. This important activity is a source of great interest, 
occupation and tribal cohesion. 

(d) Collection of fruits and seeds; this occupation, once to a great extent 
monopolized by women, has considerably diminished. The obvious result 
has been idleness. 

(ce) Laxity in sex matters ; sexual questions are accentuated, largely because 
of the idleness of the women. The marriage tie is treated with greater 
laxity. There is a large percentage of half-caste children in the camp, 
because of prostitution. The practise of love magic has increased, and the 
bounds of the woyt widened. 

(f) Insubordination among the younger men ; particularly in the desire of some 
to escape initiation. The bush-boy—waiting for the initiation ceremony 
of circumcusion—is not so scrupulously segregated from women. 

The questioning of control by elders (only however a few cases). And, 
what can hardly be termed insubordination, the disillusionment of some 
of the younger generation who after their period of school training have 
returned bush to their parents’ camp. The disillusionment is, as yet, not 
acute, for during their schooling they are in continual contact with camp 
life. 

(g) Clothing ; before coming in contact with white people, the natives wore 

little or no clothing. Even before the establishment of the Mission, clothing 

was distributed by people along the line; and later the Mission made 
compulsory the wearing of clothes, which were distributed at various 
intervals. These clothes are usually in a deplorable condition, cast-offs 
which few white people would consent to wear. They have been adopted 
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by the natives as a symbol of the white man’s culture and a sign of respect- 
ability. They take every opportunity to demand clothing, realizing that 
what they have is far from being attractive. The women particularly 
compare their frocks with those of such white women as they may see ; 
and, since they are naturally observant, do not fail to notice that their own 
are in every way inferior. To-day clothes are bartered to them by the 
Mission, which has the sole right of distribution. On wet days the natives 
retain their clothes, however damp they may be; this practice leads to 
colds, frequently severe. Clothing is always removed at night; also on 
very hot days in camp, and during ceremonies. 

Habitation ; on the whole this has not altered, except by the supplying of 
bagging to cover the roof of the hut. This is probably to the good; but 
blankets, however necessary, get very damp during a rainy season, These 
are usually not dried or removed at once, so that an epidemic of colds 
spreads quickly through the whole camp. 

Kinship system ; this will be discussed later. It can be mentioned, however, 
that there has been a widening of the marriage rules and the relaxing of 
certain prohibitions owing to depopulation and the coming together of a 
number of hordes. 

Tabu ; of particular prominence is the kinship tabu of avoidance between 
mother and son-in-law. Elsewhere powerful, it is here decreasing in 
importance. 

Material culture ; certain European tools are now used, still in the traditional 
manner. The spear-thrower adze is becoming increasingly rare. Certain 
European motifs and natural designs have been introduced. Traditional 
craftsmanship continues to dominate. 


The main effects of contact with the whites, which will serve beneficially in the 


future, 
(2) 


(d) 


(c) 


are: 


Alteration in the aboriginal economic system; because of the early contact 
of these people with white men, this became necessary. 

Knowledge of white culture ; as early contact was unavoidable, a knowledge, 
although only. a smattering, of white culture was necessary for survival. 
Much of what they have learnt must ultimately be discounted, but at present 
it serves as a basis for future supervision and guidance. Such a knowledge 
was gained in a variety of ways; i.e. through prostitution, maltreatment, 
employment, bartering, distribution of rations, medical treatment, the 
Mission, and anthropologists. 

Work in return for rations ; although this is still at a minimum, some attempt 
has been made to distribute rations only in return for the supply of firewood 
or objects to the missionary. There is also spasmodic work by a few on 
cattle stations or along the line. In addition, certain menial jobs are avail- 
able on the mission station. 
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(d) Knowledge of English language ; because of their increasing contact with 
white people, such as the missionary, administrator and employer, it is 
essential that a common medium be established. English has been found 
to be convenient. It is usually learnt from either of the three sources— 
Mission, white employment, prostitution. 

(e) Mission education ; only preliminary steps have been made in this direction. 
There is the necessity for a well-formulated educational policy at the earliest 
opportunity. 

(f) Medical treatment ; the missionary, with a restricted knowledge of such at 
his disposal, has contributed much in this sphere. The Aborigines here 
have grown dependent on him for all minor treatments. Curative magic 
and beliefs are still held by most, especially in forms of sickness caused by 
magic: as the ‘tulu (blood flowing magic), the ‘meri’da:lga, or ‘kundela, 
the pointing ‘‘ bone’’, and the type of vada sorcery termed ‘tfina’gabal 
by the Pid 3zand 3a. 

(g) Abatement of prostitution to white men ; this has decreased somewhat since 
the establishment of the Mission. Such control is difficult. 

(h) Sewing and washing days ; of a certain advantage to the women. Essential 
with the introduction of European clothing. 

(t) Church services and lectures ; advantages from these are, as yet, very few. 
The natives obviously enjoy themselves and view the whole as a social 
occasion. Harmful effects are hardly yet apparent. 


Camp cohesion, it is again stressed, is on the whole strong, mainly because the 
religious structure, based on the mythological past and ‘tjuku’bi concept, is com- 
paratively unaltered. 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Brief mention will now be made of several problems which have emerged from 
the foregoing discussion. No attempt is made to offer complete solutions or to 
formulate a definite native policy. The anthropologist’s rdle, as we see it, is that of 
diagnosis and prediction. Firstly, his function is to be able from the results of his 
analysis to define a situation. At Ooldea, then, it has been found that these Desert 
people are at the crucial turning point in their history. Either through the lack of 
administrative foresight they will fall back into oblivion and become extinct, or 
through an enlightened policy they will progress into the future as self-reliant, happy 
and respected citizens. If certain results, such as the latter, are desired, then 
certain methods should be followed. In the foregoing analysis some desirable 
methods were advocated. 

Many in our society, in particular the administrative bodies and the mass of the 
people, have a mental vision and a cultural horizon limited to the confines of their 
own society. There is the feeling that nothing is to be learned from the study of the 
cultural norms of other ways of life—an ethnocentrism which is, briefly, intolerance 
of a people other than one’s own ; of ways of life different to one’s own. It may be 
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conscious or unconscious. Professor Elkin has mentioned briefly this attitude in 
regard to the social limitation of individual freedom.** That is, such an attitude is 
dictated to a great extent by one’s society—by a deification of the social order. 
The existence of this attitude does not require elaboration. Its disastrous effects 
on our society need no comment. It is this same attitude which inspired an opinion 
expressed by a ganger’s child who was watching some Aborigines jumping off a 
stationary “Tea and Sugar” train: ‘‘ Look at the dirty niggers.” Again, it is 
manifested in the sphere of sex jealousy. If an aboriginal man had illicit sex relations 
with a white woman, the public outcry would be indignant in its demand for com- 
pensation, although the reverse position is ignored. 


Examples of ethnocentrism in any given society are many and varied. Even 
in the Ooldea camp itself and among the different mobs which collect in the region 
from time to time this psychological] attitude of intolerance—in a moderate form— 
may be observed. It is embodied in such phrases as “ Those cannibal people from 
the north,” or ‘‘ Those ‘Kokata have white hair.’’ Or the “ rail natives ’’ who have 
twenty-five years of white contact to their credit and know some English conversa- 
tion, may be impatient with “ Spinifex ’’ natives, who have recently come in from 
north-west, when explaining something of which the latter have no knowledge. 

Needless to say, the Administration should above all be tolerant. Before the 
formulation of a policy a detailed analysis should be made of the social structure of 
the aboriginal society and the effects of white contact. A preliminary statement of 
the predominating traits apparent in the Desert people at the Ooldea camp has been 
set out in the foregoing discussion. 

Indirect rule, that is, the utilization of the traditional native institutions for the 
purposes of administration, has proved beneficial to some native peoples, but such a 
form of rule could not be attempted at Ooldea for many years to come. In their 
adaptation to the impact of our culture, the Aborigines need definite help, advice 
and the exertion of a sympathetic understanding to lead them away from any 
likelihood of depression and disillusionment which is usually the second stage of 
culture-contact and change.5? 

The handling of crime among non-Europeanized Aborigines throughout the 
greater part of Australia has often been an unsatisfactory feature in government 
administration, and need not be elaborated here. At present, crimes at Ooldea, 
although they do occur, are rare. There have been reports of goods and small sums 
of money stolen along the line, but often there is an explanation of such conduct. 


56 A. P. Elkin, “‘ Society, the Individual and Change,” Livingstone Lectures, 1940, pp. 36-37. 

5? Vide A. P. Elkin, op. cit., p. 68. See also an article in Asia (June, 1941) by Felix M. 
Keesing, entitled ‘‘ South Sea Change,” in which he discusses white contact with reference to 
Polynesia. On p. 277 he states that there are four main types of situations or stages of cultural 
process: firstly, a drastic initial testing; secondly, a more or less restabilization ; thirdly, 
disintegration and often disillusionment ; and fourthly, that here and there individuals have 
attained firm ground again. Generally, however, particularly in Australia, there are, i 
to Professor Elkin, op. cit., p. 68, and The Australian Aborigines, three stages: first, initi 
contact ; second, after first acceptance there is usually disillusionment ; and third, an endeavour 
to restabilize the old with the hope of establishing a firm footing for the future. 
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If the Aborigine concerned is caught by the policeman in control of the area, he is 
taken to Tarcoola or Port Augusta gaol. The accusation of the white man is held 
sufficient to condemn him, the other side of the case being rarely probed—perhaps 
primarily because of language difficulties. As our contact with these desert people 
advances, crime, as is often the case in such circumstances, will no doubt increase. 
If this is the case a definite form of justice must be established as soon as possible. 
Internal law and order should be controlled, as they are now and were before contact, 
solely by elders and the camp “ boss,” whose position is like that of a headman. 
To rise to that position a man must necessarily be wise and shrewd in his judgments ; 
his social prestige and intellectual abilities would be high. In the case of an external 
court of law, it would be advisable not only to have a competent and sympathetic 
white man and good interpreters, but also to employ the services of a reliable elder 
or camp “boss.” Aboriginal judgment is not unfair, and rarely are natives biased 
towards their own people. Often, in our experience, they are ready to condemn 
a man for his anti-social behaviour, or to uphold another because of certain good 
attributes, which counterbalance some isolated instance of public condemnation. 

Another vital problem for administration is the employment of natives. Young 
men are growing up with little actual work to do for the rations they receive, and 
are developing an extreme reliance on the white man. It is true that they are still 
occupied with much of their old life and, as has previously been mentioned, few 
changes have been made in the social structure of the camp. But if our contact 
continues, and it is desirable that it should continue under sympathetic guidance, a 
new economic level will be substituted for the old. Education will progress, and 
the coming generations will find themselves unable to fall back into the old life. 
Employment, not always of the menial kind, will have to be found. 

To-day, many children are growing up and emerging from the mission school. 
They are not yet fitted for the life of the white man, and the very few openings for 
employment are of a very low economic standard and do little to help them keep 
self-respect. Consequently, they naturally take the inevitable course of returning 
to the life of the camp, where they forget much of what they have been taught, 
retaining only a garbled idea of the white man’s life. 

It should be stressed that the aboriginal children taught in the school are good 
normal intellectual types. If a satisfactory education were employed, these children 
could ultimately maintain their place in the white man’s competitive world. It is 
far from being too late to alter things now, since only a few boys have gone back, 
and these are not yet disillusioned. 

Recently it was contemplated that the Ooldea Mission should be moved farther 
afield, to the region of Lake Phillipson. We think this unwise. For reasons already 
noted, white contact as it is, under a wise policy is not excessively harmful, and will 
on the contrary prepare these people for the respect and equality of treatment that 
is their due as human beings. A subsidiary station could be established near 
Mandang (the government tanks) or at Pedingga water-hole. This would be a wise 
procedure, as both the latter and Ooldea are important mythological centres associated 
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with the ancestral dream times and are hence ceremonial grounds. Although this 
country formerly belonged to the Wiray'ga, now nearly extinct, the Spinifex people 
are now firmly entrenched in it south of the line. It is, as they often say, “ their 
country too.” The value of this venture would be that there are cattle stations at 
hand which would probably be prepared to take native boys who wished to be 
trained for shearing or other station duties. Such a station could also be maintained 
by the Mission or ration station itself, thus making it to a large extent self-supporting. 


The Aborigine in this area could and should be self-supporting, with a little 
assistance, possibly only temporary, in the matter of rations. Wooden objects 
such as spears, clubs, boomerangs, etc.—weapons and objects which express their 
own ideas and thoughts and are the result of their spontaneous imagination—would 
find a ready sale in Australian cities and towns. They could be handed in to the 
ration station in return for rations ; from here they could be forwarded to places of 
sale. Particularly in times of peace, shops in various districts could be stocked 
solely with such goods (compare those supplied by blind institutes and returned 
soldiers’ associations). The money from such sales would be solely used for the 
welfare of the natives. Quondong nuts, bird feathers, skins, woods, etc., which are 
collected now are further items which could contribute towards economic 
independence. 


Such a suggestion has many possibilities. There is no fear that there would be 
a lack of wood in the area, as the regions round both Ooldea and Pedingga and other 
places within short travelling distance will yield much sandalwood, mulga, myall, 
etc. It has been said that the desert people have a poor material culture ; if ‘‘ poor ”’ 
refers to quantity, that may be true; but it is quite untrue in regard to quality. 
Native instructors could gradually evolve a school of woodcarving, one branch 
specializing in introduced motifs or naturalistic representations, while another 
followed the traditional designs and manufactured the articles associated with their 
people. This is not an ambitious suggestion that should be pigeonholed for the 
future. It is possible now, although normal times would be more conducive to its 
initiation as a project. We have discussed the matter with a number of lay people, 
who would be glad to buy such articles, etc., and in most instances have met with 
their support, and with surprise that such had not before been attempted. The 
control of the scheme should be vested in the government administrator. Apart 
from wood-carving there would be hunting and training on the cattle stations. 


Well-regulated Mission life, endeavouring to retain as much of the old culture 
of these desert people as is possible, would extend educational facilities. Many 
children would respond to this teaching, and by advanced tuition could become 
students of their own aboriginal life. Later these people could take over the teaching, 
specializing in certain subjects, such as language, traditional and applied religion 
(Christianity), music (song and dance), art (drawing—this would be allied to the 
school of wood-carving), literature (profane stories, conversion, minor non-secular 
myths), law and elementary psychology (as applied to their own society). 
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This extention of education and the development of aboriginal studies among 
the people themselves would of necessity have to be under the guidance of anthrop- 
ologically trained teachers. Even one teacher with an anthropological outlook and 
training could make a great advancement in Ooldea Mission education. 


The ceremonial life of the desert people, both sacred and profane, should at 
all costs be retained. This can best be done by the non-interference of missionary 
or administrator. At certain times of the year, at ceremonial time a little before 
spring, or during initiation, the Aborigines should be allowed to come together. 
Those employed on cattle stations, along the line, or in other duties, should be released 
to join congregations at certain ceremonial sites. If they are not given the option 
of leave, they will very likely take it without their employers’ permission. The 
expression of feeling and the sensation of being part of the aboriginal religious life 
is very deep-rooted and may not be denied. 


Respect should be shown for the sacred objects of all kinds, especially those 
said to be metamorphosed ancestral beings or articles directly associated with 
them, and the “ storehouses ”’ located out in the bush. By showing respect for these 
outward expressions of a religious faith, we in turn will receive a reciprocal respect 


for our religion and all its paraphernalia. Mutual respect constitutes a great step 
towards adjustment and adaptation. 


In conclusion, it should be stressed that research in and the employment of 
applied anthropology, based as it is on the fundamental study of native customs and 
social life for its own sake, will pay worthwhile dividends. 


ADDITIONAL NoTE REvIEWwING N. B. TINDALE, “ SURVEY OF THE HALF-CASTE 
PROBLEM IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA ” 


A paper recently published by Mr. N. B. Tindale of the South Australian Museum 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, South Australian Branch, 
Session 1940-41 (pp. 66-161) dealing with the half-caste problem of Australia has 
been brought to our notice. This timely survey deals generally with the whole 
continent, with emphasis on South Australia, and mentions the Western (Great 
Victoria) Desert area. 


The author is in favour of the assimilation of the half-caste, although he offers 
no immediate solution. Mainly, he sets forth the prevailing conditions : he admits 
the advantages and disadvantages of government policies but advocates no con- 
structive amendment. He has shown that with the present low educational standard 
the majority of the mixed bloods are only equipped to accept menial work. He 
remarks that they seem excellent physical types, are usually willing to learn (if 
not unduly ostracized by the white community) and would admirably suit a variety 
of rural conditions. But what he fails to stress is that if native educational systems 
were reorganized and improved by a sane native policy, these same natives could 
become fitted for positions on a higher economic level. . This is one of the points 
stressed in our foregoing report on conditions in the Ooldea region ; although this 
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hypothesis deals with one area, it is general in import. A general point of view may 
be derived only from detailed study of separate regions. The raising of the economic 
standard of all native peoples on the fringe of a more complex culture is one of the 
essential problems for the Administration and should receive primary attention. 


There are some excellent suggestions in Mr. Tindale’s paper, and in spite of the 
criticism of certain points which we feel bound to make, it is a step in the right i 
direction. The problem of the half-caste must be dealt with in conjunction with | 
the study of the full-blood peoples on the one hand and the whites on the other. 


We should like to make reference to certain of Mr. Tindale’s statements, 
mentioned hereunder. 


‘“‘ Aborigines of South Australia are a dying remnant .. .” (pp. 67-68). In 
the Ooldea region full-bloods are not diminishing. In our opinion, even if they 
continue to have contact with whites they will not become extinct. It is true that \ 
there were numbers of half-caste children in the Ooldea camp. Of these, however, 
the greater number belonged to widows or women whose full-blood husbands were i 
temporarily absent. They were thus actually an addition to the normal number 
of children in the camp. There is the tendency for the full-blood to marry another ‘ 
full-blood. ; 


Mr. Tindale has advocated the isolation of full-blood aborigines (p. 80). This 
segregation, as has been previously shown, would be detrimental to their survival. 
If they were isolated, coming in contact with no white person but an “ itinerant 
medical missioner ” (p. 68), they would become curiosities and survivals, along with 
the “faunal pests” which Mr. Tindale believes they could control. This latter 
point seeks the benefit only of the white man, and his economic advantage. It : 
means that we are to push them out of the way until we are ready to occupy the 
country into which we have pushed them. We strongly disagree with such an 
action. These full-bloods—and there is hardly a group of Aborigines, excepting dl 
among a few semi-nomadic groups found in the desert region around the Canning q 
Stock Route, which has not either heard of or come into direct contact with white 
man—and half-castes have a right to come in contact with us. And under proper i 
treatment they could maintain their cultural affinities while adjusting themselves i 
to us. 


To draw a clear-cut demarcation between the full-bloods and half-castes would 
at present be disastrous. We agree with Mr. Tindale that “ rationing depéts among 
them disrupts their economy” (p. 68). But it would be difficult for most of the 
Aborigines to do without this aid to-day. It is our contention that the ration system 
could be maintained in the form of barter, making both full- and half-caste self- 
respecting citizens and raising their standard of living. Should we isolate them at 
the present stage, they would indeed have a genuine grievance against the white 
men. Seeing only an occasional itinerant white, what cause for loyalty would they 1 
have in time of war to a people whom they never saw, and of whose customs and way 
of life they knew little or nothing ? { 


Mr. Tindale points out that the “‘ racial contacts in various parts of the continent 
in the past suggest that even a small degree of association with whites is more detri- 
mental to them than the severest droughts ”’ (p. 76). This demonstrates the urgent 
necessity for study of this problem, and the desirability of exercising some selection 
in regard to the type of white man (hitherto unfortunately by no means suitable) 
who has contact with the natives. 
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He further states that when deprived of their “‘ balanced ration and placed on 
European foods, hunger satisfying but unbalanced as diets, they die at a remarkable 
rate.” We query this statement. It is quite true that the government ration is 
second to no form of diet in its unsuitability for maintaining a normal healthy state 
of life. Our experience at Ooldea, however, proves that the people could maintain, 
surprisingly, an excellent physique (this refers to all ages) on this diet supplemented 
by meat (partly rabbit) and occasional native fruits. On the River Murray at most 
encampments natives and half-castes fish regularly, hunt for rabbit, and obtain 
turtle and wild fowl. At Ooldea the rate of decline of the Aborigines has not been 
“50% per decade of contact’ (p. 76). On the contrary both full- and half-castes 
are increasing in numbers. Some at Ooldea, particularly those from the south, have 
been two and a half decades in contact with white people. 


Mr. Tindale states: ‘‘ It would indeed seem likely that unless the aborigines 
of the Great Victoria Desert can be prevented from leaving their environment, and 
induced to retain their present nomadic habits they are likely to suffer rapid decima- 
tion and decline” (p. 77). It has long been advocated that the natives should 
wherever possible remain within their normal environment, with its mythical associa- 
tions and traditions. The Aborigines are naturally a semi-nomadic and not a 
nomadic people ; and to-day owing to the establishment of the Mission and ration 
depéts, certain camps have become comparatively static. The majority are con- 
tinually on the move, but only within certain recognized limits within their environ- 
ment ; but there is always a number who remain within the precincts of their camp. 
If they maintain these conditions of life, there seems to be little danger of their rapid 
decimation and decline. The position among the Dieri people (p. 78) was quite 
different : in their midst was an active and energetic settlement of whites who had 
to employ natives for all sorts of menial rural work. 


On pages 78-79, Mr. Tindale discusses some native water-holes. Referring to 
water-hole routes in the Western Desert, he states that most of the water-holes are 
quite unreliable, and that their ‘‘ exact positions are not marked on maps although 
their names and general situations have been noted.’’ We have information of 
an extensive series of water-holes stretching in most directions in the Western 
Desert. At present there is no “ loss of knowledge of these waters,’ as most reliable 
informants can give accurate information concerning them. It is unnecessary to 
mention that this information was always carefully checked. It is not too late, and 
would in the present war crisis be desirable, to undertake a detailed survey of the area 
in co-operation with natives and anthropologists. There are a great many soaks and 
fairly permanent rock-holes throughout the whole Desert, in addition to water- 
bearing succulent plants and trees. This is all reliable, as in even the severest of 
droughts many rock-holes still retain water. Quite often what appear only to be 
rock-holes are fed by subterranean springs. 


Although, as the writer mentions, “the Warburton Range Mission station is 
placed too far into the heart of the desert area and has had a drastic and disrupting 
effect on tribal life,”’ its removal as advocated to a little ovt of Laverton would be 
directly harmful to the people. Should the Mission be removed, the natives from 
the Warburton Range area would immediately come to Laverton; and Laverton 
is not the most desirable place for the congregation of people who have had even the 
minimum of white contact. 


Referring to the mixed bloods generally, Mr. Tindale writes the following. 
Although some have adjusted themselves to our way of life, the many have fallen 
into difficult times. Such conditions bringing about the latter state have been 
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economic difficulties, deficiencies in education and the “ inability or unwillingness 
to throw off shackles of primitive custom ” (p. 83). With the first two conditions 
we agree, and such may only be rectified by sympathetic administration ; but the 
latter phrase suggests an un-anthropological attitude. What real opportunity 
do mixed-bloods get to throw off these shackles? On page 131 Mr. Tindale makes 
comparison between the educational achievements of mixed-bloods and of whites. 
Such a comparison seems a little premature in view of past educational methods, 
environment and family life and economic standards.®® 

Mr. Tindale and Dr. Birdsell (his collaborator in field research) have made a 
valuable contribution in their finding that admixture of white and native strains 
does not tend to produce “‘ throw-backs”’ (p. 87). This should greatly assist any 
policy of assimilation. 





The suggestion is made ‘‘ whereby the mixed-blood may be encouraged to take 
a more active part in the general life of South Australia, through dispersal and through 
hidden subsidies or bonuses by means of which they can obtain an adequate nourish- 
ment, and at the same time, be induced to perform useful work ”’ (p. 137). “‘ Hidden 
subsidies and bonuses ’’ would appear to be unnecessary for the benefit of the half- 
caste, as under this method he would have little urge to retain his independence or 
to perform useful work. If through wise administration he can occupy himself 
with work which is at once congenial, useful, and profitable, no such artificial aid will 
be necessary. As in the case of the full-blood, under any other conditions he is 
liable to develop into a mendicant or semi-mendicant class, dependant for his support 
on the earnings and hard work of the rest of the community. If, however, the 
subsidies menticned refer to education, this is an excellent suggestion. 


On pp. 139-45 Mr. Tindale advocates the necessity for well-trained teachers for 
mixed-bloods, but omits to add that such teachers should have had some anthrop- 
ological training. Otherwise, however sympathetic they may personally be, their 
attitude cannot be all that is needed under such conditions. He writes, ‘ there 
should be a specialized group of teachers who should have proper training in the 
teaching of retarded children’ (p. 144). We suggest that while the two problems 
may perhaps overlap, they are in the main essentially different. Training in the one 
field cannot by any possibility lead to a knowledge of conditions and requirement 
in the other. It is invidious to compare subnormal children in the one culture 
with normal well-developed children in a different culture: the same teaching 
methods could rarely with benefit be applied to both. 


Mr. Tindale mentions the problem of bilingualism (p. 140). The desirability of 
this in whatever area may be under discussion needs little comment. Thoughts and 
ideas inherent in one language cannot adequately be expressed in another, and with a 
language goes a whole background of culture and tradition. This problem has been 
under earnest consideration in New Zealand, where a laudable attempt is being made 
to retain the two languages. In New Zealand as in Australia, where English is the 
everyday language, the native must of necessity adopt this language before any 
degree of contact with the white man can be made. 


58 Mr. Tindale mentions that ‘‘ each native was spoken to separately for a period of about 
half an hour; a wide range of subjects being traversed. The was in private, and it was 
not necessary at any time to use an interpreter ”’ (pp. 133-134 and 160). This is an astonishing 
statement. A period of half an hour may perhaps suffice for statistical work, but is surely 
insufficient for a discussion of a wide variety of subjects. To confine one’s investigations to 
natives who both spoke and understood a certain amount of English is to obtain a strictly one- 
sided attitude, and one not representative of a cross-section of aboriginal opinion. 
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In conclusion, we wish to stress a point which Mr. Tindale appears to consider 
of little importance. For the continuance of the Aborigines, faith in themselves as 
@ people is necessary. Half-castes should be proud and not ashamed of their native 
blood ; and their knowledge of native customs and traditions should not be permitted 
to die out. They should be aware of the historical and mythological background of 
their people, and should retain this whatever form of white contact they may make. 
The half-caste, as well as the full-blood, is entitled to this—it preserves for him 
that feeling of continuity with the past which is so essential to his well-being and 
confidence as an individual, and to his faith in the future. 


(To be continued) 


RONALD BERNDT 
CATHERINE BERNDT 
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ARANDA GRAMMAR 
By T. G. H. STREHLOW 


INTRODUCTION ‘ 
N the present Aranda Grammar I have attempted to give a clear picture of one 
of the Central Australian languages. An outline of the Aranda language should 
be of particular interest to anthropologists and linguists in general, since there is 
probably no other tribe in Australia which has been studied with such an intensity 
and from so many widely-different angles as have the Aranda. 

I have been familiar with the language from childhood, and have spent several 
years recently in recording Aranda legends from the surviving old men of this rapidly 
declining tribe. The present Grammar has been written independently of the work 
of earlier writers. The earlier grammars of the language! were not available to me 
at the time of writing this Grammar in Central Australia. But although I received 
copies of these earlier grammars after completing my own manuscript, I did not feel 
that anything contained in these earlier writings would necessitate any changes in 
my own manuscript ; I frankly admit that there are many paragraphs in some of 
these earlier grammars which I do not understand and to which I cannot subscribe. 

At the same time I do not desire to put forward any claims to infallibility on 
behalf of my Grammar. A native language is something too intricate to be disposed 
of in a single theoretical discussion. In the case of Aranda I have fortunately been 
enabled, through the generosity of the Australian National Research Council, to 
collect scores of legends and thousands of chant verses from native informants 
belonging to the various Aranda dialects—Western Aranda, Northern Aranda, 
Southern Aranda, Eastern Aranda, the Alitera Dialect, and Unmatijera.* I hope 
that opportunities will arise soon for testing this Grammar on these original texts 
which have been noted down by actual dictation from the leading old men of each 
Aranda group; these original texts alone can be the final arbiters by whom the 
accuracy of my Grammar can be judged. 

Without doubt such a comparison will reveal many omissions on my part, and 
perhaps a few inaccuracies of detail in the present Grammar ; but in the main I 


1 These are (1) ‘‘ A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Language Spoken by the 
Aborigines of the MacDonnell Ranges, South Australia,’ by the Rev. H. Kempe, 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, July 1891 ; 
(2) An Aranda Grammar by the Rev. C. Strehlow (not yet published). In addition 
there are a few vocabularies and grammatical notes by Dr. H. Basedow, Spencer and 
Gillen, and several other research workers in the Aranda area. 


2In this Grammar these dialects have been abbreviated to W.A., N.A., S.A., 
E.A., A.D. and Unm. respectively. 
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am confident that my Grammar will pass this test without laying itself open to serious 
criticism. 

It has been a difficult but fascinating task to write the present Grammar. The 
Aranda language harmonizes strikingly with the country which was once occupied 
by the people who spoke this tongue. Much of the old tribal territory of the Aranda 
consists of wide featureless plains and barren sandhills. The land is old and the 
relentless forces of nature have levelled down ruthlessly many old peaks and crests 
and filled up many ancient valleys: dull sand and loam have obliterated square 
mile upon square mile of the original landscape. But every now and then you come 
upon rugged hills. The MacDonnell Ranges and a number of lesser mountain systems 
rise up in lonely, rugged grandeur, and lift their blue distant heads above the dark 
mulga of the plains and the red-crested, spinifex-covered sandhills. Sudden gum 
creeks with lovely waterholes and clear springs in hidden valleys every now and then 
offer relief to the tired eyes of the traveller. The total impression of the landscape 
is one of the stern beauty and rugged majesty of slumbering wrinkled old age; 
it would seem foolish to look around for the light and pretty sweetness or the 
boisterous strength and glory of an inexperienced young country in the sombre 
colourful landscape which is Central Australia. 


As the country, so the language spoken in that country by the original 
inhabitants. Aranda is an old language—it is plain, levelled down by analogy, 
and often lacking in the lighter graces. But it has a vigour and a ruggedness all of 
its own. It is not incapable of grandeur or of beauty. It can stir the imagination 
and the heart of the jaded mind of the disillusioned twentieth century student. 
As a medium for the legends and traditions of the Central Australian tribesmen, 
Aranda cannot be excelled. Even if Aranda cannot satisfy all the demands for 
expression that well up within the modern argumentative intellect, it can still stir 
all the great primal emotions of the human heart. 


ON THE SPELLING OF NATIVE Worps USED IN THIS GRAMMAR 


The system of spelling used in this Grammar has been explained in detail in 
my Aranda Phonetics. The only change made in this Grammar has been in the 
symbols to denote vowel-length in the case of accented vowels ; in this Grammar 
I have consistently used “ and * to denote long and short stressed vowels respectively. 


Thus @=‘a: dé=short ‘a 
d=short ‘a 

é=short ‘e 
4 

a7) 

7) 


, 


I 
s 


i=short 
a&=short 
6=short 


2s ° 


’ 
’ 
’ 


é 
i 
i 
6 


I 


Note I.—In the Aranda Grammar and texts d, é, i, %, 6 denote merely ordinary 
short vowels. The only mixed vowel [Aranda Phonetics, §§ 30-33] in common 
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use is @, which is always indicated by this symbol. Where it is necessary, the 
presence of other mixed vowels occurring in the texts is indicated by a note. 

Note II.—Where a word has two or more accents, the main accent is the first. 

Note III.—When an accent falls on the diphthong a?, it has been necessary in 
printing to show it preceding thea. Actually, it falls on the a. 

This slight change has been made since vowel-length had been indicated in 
this way in my original manuscript notes of the Aranda legends and chants. Since 
this Grammar is intended for use with these original recorded legends and chants, 
I have thought it advisable to change the strict phonetic symbols used in my Aranda 
Phonetics in order that my Aranda Grammar may be read more easily by the eye 
in conjunction with the original texts of the Aranda legends and chants. 


CLASSES OF WORDS IN ARANDA 
1. There are ten classes of words in Aranda : 


. The Post-positive Article 

. The Noun. 

. The Adjective. 

. The Pronoun. 

The Numeral. 

The Verb. 

. The Adverb. 

. The Post-position and the Post-positional Suffix. 
. The Conjunction. 

. The Interjection. 


CP oOVyaustwrnd dH 


= 
° 


1. The Post-positive Article 


2. While there is no separate word in Aranda corresponding to the English 
“the,” the French “le” or “la,” or the German “der,” “ die,” “‘ das,” the third 
personal pronoun (era) is very frequently put after a noun in the Aranda sentence, 
and then undergoes a change of meaning until its force is practically identical with 
that of the definite article in modern European languages. 

The position of era behind the noun to which it belongs recalls the similar position 
held by the Rumanian article. (See A. Zauner, Romanische Sprachwissenschaft, 
Part I, pp. 138-9.) 

It is noteworthy of the close association in such cases of eva with the preceding 
noun that eva alone is declined in Aranda when the phrase is in need of flexion. Thus 
we get: 


Singular. 
Nominative I and II atua era =the man (nom. case) 
Possessive .. .. @tua ekura =of the man 
git ‘ to the man 
Objective .. .. atua erina = { the man (acc. case) 


Ablative Ke .. a@tua ekurana =from the man 
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Dual. 
Nominative Iand II atya erajara =the two men (nom. case) 
Possessive .. .. @tua eckurajgra =of the two men 
rie . to the two men 
— ++ alya eripajgra — =" the two men (acc. case) 
Ablative ols .. @tua ekurajgrana =from the two men 
Plural.* 
Nominative land II  atya etna =the men (nom. case) 
Possessive .. .. atua etnaka =of the men 
is i to the men 
Objective .. .. atya etnana ={ the men (acc. case) 
Ablative ea .. atyua etnakana =from the men 


3. We shall see, in the section on the Noun, that Aranda does not any longer 
differentiate clearly between the singular, dual and plural forms of its nouns as far 
as inflexional endings are concerned. It thus frequently remains for the context 
alone to reveal the number of the nouns occurring in a sentence. More often, 
however, the post-positive article performs this function. 

Indeed, perhaps it was the growing use of era as a definite article which led to 
the decline of the old dual and plural endings for nouns ; its position after the noun 
caused it to draw to itself the flexional endings which the noun thus no longer required. 
In other words, the process of simplification in Aranda was the opposite to that 
adopted by the English language: Modern English has dropped all the original 
flexional endings of the Anglo-Saxon definite article (se, seo, det) to eliminate unneces- 
sary duplication of the flexional endings of the noun. 

Thus, Old English still has the full forms : 


Sing. N.V. se fisc (the ftsh) Plur. N.V.A. da fiscas 


G. des fisces G. dara fisca 
D. dem fisce D. dam fiscum 
A. done fisc 


Modern English has only “‘ the ” as the equivalent of all these original singular 
and plural forms, of the masculine, feminine, and neuter gender. 


4. Since in the old Aranda sacred chants adjectives and nouns are still commonly 
declined together (§46, note III), it seems reasonable to suppose that originally the 
forms listed in the flexion scheme above ran thus: 

Sing. Nom. atua era, etc. 
Dual Nom. atuaya erafara, etc. 
Plur. Nom. atuirbera etna, etc. 


* Note-—The Alitera dialect has utya erarea, and the corresponding Alitera 
third person plural forms of eva: see the declension of erarea in the personal pronoun 
section below (§63). 
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These full forms, however, have vanished completely from the language, and 
to-day only the definite article is declined. 


5. Use of the Post-positive Article. While the post-positive article era is not 
employed as constantly and regularly as are the articles of the modern European 
languages, it may be asserted broadly that the use of eva corresponds fairly closely 
with that of the definite article in the European languages. Where, on the other 
hand, these modern languages would employ the indefinite article, era is commonly 
omitted by Aranda speakers. 


2. The Noun. 


6. General Remarks. In any language, ancient or modern, the nouns form one 
of the most important sections of speech. In view of certain striking peculiarities 
shown by the Aranda noun, it may not be amiss to discuss certain of its prominent 
characteristics in detail by way of introduction to its inflexional scheme. 


7. Absence of Gender. The Aranda nouns know no distinctions of gender : 
masculine, feminine and neuter are all meaningless terms to the Central Australian 
tribesmen. Not even the common animals of the chase are differentiated according 
to sex. Thus, whereas English, for instance, has such series as 


stallion—mare—foal, 
bull—cow—calf, 
rooster—hen—chicken, 
ram—ewe—lamb, etc., 


Aranda has to add orea (=male) or mala (=female; alkapara is sometimes used 
instead of mala) to the names given to each animal species. 


Thus we get tlia orea=male emu 
ila mala=female emu 
knulja orea=dog 
kynulja mala (or knulja alkapara)=bitch. 
It is only in human relationship terms that separate appellations for male and 
female persons are to be encountered. 


, kata (W.A.) m3 2 L 4 Less 
E.zg., hycia (N.A., ae Wemrneel meia (all dialects) —mother 


worra (W.A., N.A.)=boy; fkwara (W.A., N.A.)=girl 
wia (S.A., E.A.) =boy; \kwia (S.A., E.A.) =girl. 


8. It does not seem likely that Aranda has always refused to acknowledge in 
its grammar the primal distinction of the genders. Indeed, there is one solitary 
relic of gender-division still extant in modern Aranda: the interrogative pronoun 
(§74) still distinguishes between persons and things. The division of males from 
females, which is sharply expressed in the social and religious life of the natives, 
probably once found expression also in their language. Nor is it certain that such 
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series of sex-divided animal names as are listed above in the case of certain English 
words have always been absent from the native language. Aranda, which has a 
different appellation for every animal species, noting in its speech even slight varia- 
tions between members of the same species, is not likely to have omitted originally to 
differentiate between animals of a different sex while distinguishing between the 
relationship names of human beings (§7, above). 


Besides, it must be remembered that there are Australian languages, such as 
Worora (see J. R. B. Love, Stone-Age Bushmen of To-day, p. 44), which know not 
only of the division of nouns denoting persons and animals into genders, but carry 
this division also into the realm of inanimate things. In other words, Worora 
recognizes both natural and grammatical gender ; and its nouns actually rejoice in 
four genders—masculine, feminine and two neuters. 


It seems, then, quite reasonable to suppose that Aranda also once knew of such 
a division of genders in the case of itsnouns. On the analogy of the English language, 
the reason for the complete loss of gender to-day seems rather easy to guess. In 
the Anglo-Saxon period, for instance, the divisions caused by grammatical gender 
affected all nouns, even the names of inanimate objects; the terminations of the 
words in question were in many instances the sole arbiters as to the sex which was 
to be assigned to them. Various causes, however, led to the levelling of the old 
endings of these nouns, and consequently gender-distinctions which had depended 
largely on these terminations were no longer easy to uphold. The result was that 
in the unsettled and troublesome times which preceded the Modern English era, 
when education was no longer able to correct lapses into mistakes on the part of 
both children and adults, the principle of analogy had free play, and succeeded in 
limiting gender division to the names of persons and animals only, while all inanimate 
things were transferred to the neuter division. Thus 


day (O.E. se deg, masc.) 

night (O.E. seo niht, fem.) 

sun (O.E. seo sunne, fem.) 

moon (O.E. se mona, masc.) 

hill (O.E. se, seo hyll, masc. or fem.) 
earth (O.E. seo eorde, fem.), etc., 


all became neuter nouns in Modern English. 


g. Single-type Declension. It is probably no coincidence that in modern Aranda 
which knows no gender all nouns and adjectives terminate in the same vowel—a. 
(Contrast with this the variety of endings in Worora.) This fact alone would have 
made impossible the further maintenance of any original grammatical gender 
distinctions. 


In addition, analogy has resulted in reducing all patterns of declension to one 
type, and consequently even natural gender needs no further expression in grammar. 
To-day there are not even any specifically masculine or feminine terminations left 
in Aranda, such as -ess in English (as in duchess, lioness). 
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In short, whatever irregularities there may have been originally in both the 
declension and the gender-differentiation of nouns, they have all been laid low by the 
triumphant principle of analogy: there were no written native records which could 
have preserved any old irregular forms. The reactionary and restraining forces of 
education, which in Modern High German, for instance, have preserved sedulously 
most of the intricacies of the Old High German declensions, have not operated in 
the Australian languages. Consequently, since every noun ended in the same vowel 
and followed the same pattern of flexion, there was no need any more for worrying 
linguistically even about the division into natural genders. 

The sole relic of some original distinction of this sort may be seen in the fact 
that no noun signifying an inanimate object (i.e. a “‘ neuter ” noun) ever differentiates 
by means of the -/a and -na terminations between its nominative and accusative 
cases, whereas personal nouns (i.e. “‘ masculine’ and “ feminine ’’ nouns)-do. In 
other words Aranda, like Latin, Greek and German, has the same forms for the 
nominative and the accusative cases of “ neuter” nouns. 

10. In its single-type declension and its lack of gender-distinctions, Aranda 
may be regarded as an “‘ ultra-modern ” tongue when compared with any present- 
day European language. 

The primitive character of the native language, however, is brought out by 
two other features—the use of three numbers and the extreme poverty in abstract 
nouns. 


11. Three Numbers. Aranda has three numbers—singular, dual and plural. 
Even in this respect it is simpler than Worora, which adds a trial to the above three 
numbers. However, the dual proper, for all practical purposes, has become obsolete, 
and is to-day found only in the archaic chants and in a few common personal nouns 
where the dual conveys a special shade of meaning which would be absent from the 
plural. 

Nouns of the latter category are : 

tjéanana twins ; also=two friends of the same age who are constant 
companions. 

mdnana =mother and baby (from meta=mother) 

njtnana =father(s) and son(s). From root *nja-, c.f. njékua (=*nja-+ 
-ékua)=his father. 

kinana =two brothers. 

In all other instances {@ra or erdjgra must be added to the noun in question 
to show that it is in the dual number. Sometimes -anta fara (lit.=two only) is added 
to a personal noun in order to express the idea both of them. 

E.g., Jana erdjara albiiruma, inkdtanta fara. (There both of them are 
returning—chiefs both of them.) 


12. Poverty of Abstract Nowns. Again, Aranda, like all other primitive languages 
is very weak in its stock of abstract nouns. Primary abstract nouns are not very 
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numerous when compared with the generous store of primary concrete nouns in the 
language, and are limited in range ; the Aranda abstract nouns are more commonly 
secondary nouns and are derived from verbs, mostly by means of the ending -in(t)ja 
or -un(t)ja. (The latter is the termination if the noun is derived from a verb ending 
in -uma; the former if the parent-verb ends in -ama or -ima.) 
E.g., ilkintja=a shriek; from ilkdma=to shriek. 

ortjérintja=a lie; from ortjérama=to tell a lie. 

etdlerintja=thought, sense ; from etdlerama=to think. 

tintja=a beating, a blow; from tima=to hit. 


13. It should be noted that the principle of analogy is still sufficiently active in 
Aranda to permit of the formation of such abstract nouns from almost every verb 
that the language possesses. This flexibility has proved a grean boon to missionaries 
translating the New Testament into the native language. Such newly-coined words 
as 

tdtinja=beginning ; tjontama=to begin. 

kdmerin(t)ja=resurrection ; kamerama=to rise. 

dlkerintja=incarnation ; tjdlkerdma=to become flesh (from tjalka= 
flesh, ervama=to become). 


are easily grasped by the natives once they have been explained to them: they fit 
in admirably with the genius of the native language. 


14. The elasticity of such a native Australian language as Aranda in adapting 
itself to the expression of the new ideas brought into an old tribal environment by 
the advent of the white man’s civilization must not be underestimated ; any living 
language must grow and develop as the circle of ideas in which the speakers move is 
enlarged and broadened. White observers usually do not make sufficient allowance 
for the adaptive power inherent in a primitive language. Even Mrs. Daisy Bates 
voices the popular but erroneous theory of rigidity in her Life Story, My Natives and I, 
Chapter XXII, where she comments upon the “ impossibility ” of translating the 
Lord’s Prayer into an Australian aboriginal language as follows : 

““ My veneration for my own religion is too great for me to reduce it to Pidgin 
English, and I have found it impossible to translate it into any one of the 115 
aboriginal languages with which I am acquainted. There are no words, no possible 
association of ideas, in which to convey our own beautiful prayers full of imagery, 
and the passion of supplication. Many, many times have I tried to render the 
Lord’s Prayer in many tongues, and failed utterly in all. 

“* Our Father,’ that is simple—' Mama ngalia.’ 

““* Which art in Heaven ’—‘ Sky sit down ’—‘ Kalbi nyinnin.’ 

““* Hallowed be Thy Name ’—' Big Name ’—‘ inni boolga.’ So far so good. 
‘Thy kingdom come.’ Any country that they did not know and belong to was the 
country of enemies and black magic. That would not do. ‘ Thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in Heaven.’ Again I was baffled. ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ 
That of course was easy . . . But, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them ’"— 
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there is no forgiving, the trespasser is punished there and then, with all the revenge 
and hatred of which the avenger is capable, and the offence wiped out of memory, 
and very often the offender with it. ‘Lead us not into temptation’ was equally 
impossible, and so was ‘ Deliverance from evil,’ with evil lurking in every shadow, 
and every misfortune, and death itself, just magic.” 

It may be noted here that the Lord’s Prayer was translated quite successfully 
into Aranda about 60 years ago. All the abstract nouns in this prayer, such as 
“ will,” “‘ temptation,” etc., are derived by means of common noun-forming suffixes 
from the verb “ to will,” ‘‘ to tempt,” and so on. Of course, such a translation had 
to be carefully explained to the first generation of native pupils. This was no 
drawback in the eyes of the natives, however, since their own dark and obscure 
archaic chant verses also have had to be explained over and over again in the past 
before the young generation could grasp their meaning fully. In any case, even if 
the abstract nouns in question had not been used in the translation, the difficult 
sentences could have been paraphrased by turning the abstract nouns into verbs. 
For instance, ‘‘ Thy will be done, on earth as it is in Heaven,” could have been 
rendered into ‘‘ May everyone on earth and in Heaven do as Thou desirest.”’ 

Mrs. Daisy Bates’s other objection—that Christianity brings with it many 
words expressing ideas foreign to the native mind—can be disposed of even more 
easily. The same difficulty has had to be faced on every portion of the globe, wher- 
ever Christianity has been introduced. It must be remembered that the first 
missionaries to England after the Saxon invasion had to coin many new words and 
adapt the meanings of scores of old words in Old English in order to express the 
new ideas of Christianity in the idiom of the heathen Angles, Saxons and Jutes. 
(Copious examples are to be found in O. Jespersen’s Growth and Structure of the 
English Language, §§38-46). The idea of “‘ forgiveness,” for instance, was probably 
almost as foreign to the fierce Saxon warriors who invaded England in the fifth 
century A.D. as it is to the Australian natives of the twentieth century. However, 
kunna iwuma—literally, “ to cast away wrongs "—conveys the idea of “‘ to forgive ”” 
quite adequately to the mind of a present-day Aranda native of the third mission-born 
generation. 

15. Normally, of course, Aranda prefers a concrete mode of expression to an 
abstract way of speaking ; and therefore Aranda will almost always use a verb instead 
of the abstract noun formed from the verb. Instead of saying “‘ he received a 
beating,” Aranda will say ‘‘ they beat him ”’ ; instead of saying “‘ his journeys were 
long,’’ Aranda will say ‘‘ he journeyed to distant places” ; and “‘ he was lost in deep 
thought ” will best be translated into Aranda as “ he sat there motionless, thinking 
all the while ”’ (i.e. eva antinaka inddta kuta, etilbetéraperdimaia). 

16. Of course, the Aranda abstract nouns will not be sufficient to express all 
the abstract ideas which are current in any modern European language. But it 
may be noted that even Old English is extremely poor in abstract nouns. It would 
be a difficult task to translate, say, a modern textbook on psychology into Old 
English : what, for instance, are the Old English equivalents of “ introspection,” 
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“‘ perception,” “‘ consciousness,” “‘ Oedipus-complex,”’ ‘‘ erotogenic zones,’’ ‘‘ intro- 
verted aggression,” and the popular modern ‘‘ psychological moment ’’ ? Or what 
professor of English Language and Literature would attempt the task of rendering 
into Northumbrian such a sentence as the following : 


“Some apparent differences can be greatly reduced if we consider that earlier 
psycho-analytical formulations were based on one or two important cross-sectional 
views of mental development, whereas recent investigation is more in the nature of 
an examination of longitudinal sections. There are, however, certain theoretical 
consequences to be considered. Acceptance of an early polymorphous ego-organiza- 
tion involves some recasting of existing rather rigid descriptive views of narcissism ; 
or at least some distinction of the problem of narcissistic energies from (a) the problem 
of narcissistic topography, and (6) the clinical problems of narcissistic feeling or 
reaction.”” (Edward Glover, On the Ztiology of Drug-Addiction.) 


In fairness to Aranda, then, it must be pointed out that English and most 
modern northern European languages have gained a very large percentage of their 
present-day abstract nouns by wholesale direct theft (euphemistically styled 
“ borrowing ”’) from Latin and Greek ; they did not possess these in the pre-historical 
eras of their native civilizations. 


17. After these introductory remarks we now turn to a detailed consideration 
of the Aranda noun itself and of its declension. 


Aranda has five main classes of nouns : 


Concrete nouns. 
Frequentative nouns. 
Abstract nouns. 
Collective nouns. 
Proper iames. 


18. Concrete Nouns. Concrete nouns, being the names of animate beings and 
inanimate objects that can be perceived with the senses, are very much more numerous 
in Aranda than abstract nouns. Indeed in Aranda most primary nouns are of the 
concrete class. 


E.g., tia=emu 


potta=stone 
alkira=sky. 


19. Specialized Terms. An interesting point of difference between Aranda and 
the European languages lies in the comparative poverty of the native language in generic 
names and tts wealth of specialized a ions. In this regard it therefore shows a 
sharp contrast with the rich store of generic names possessed by the European 
languages, whose stock of specialized terms, however, cannot compare with that of 
Aranda. 
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Thus English, for instance, has a full list of such generic terms as “ animal,” 
“plant,” “snake,” “lizard,” and the like. But while “snake” admits of such 
named varieties as ‘‘ adder ’’ and “‘ viper,” compound terms such as “ brown snake,” 
‘ black snake,”’ ‘‘ copper-headed snake,” etc., have to be brought in to make up for 
the lack of highly-specialized appellations for the various members of the snake 
family. 

In the “‘ parrot ’’ branch we find, in English terminology, 


Queen Alexandra parrot 
Superb parrot 

Galah 

White cockatoo 

Pink cockatoo 

Black cockatoo 

Red-tailed black cockatoo 
White-tailed black cockatoo 
Yellow-tailed black cockatoo 
Palm cockatoo, etc. 


Similarly, the “‘ wren ”’ family, in Australia, includes over eighteen birds, whose 
names all have the term ‘‘ wren ’’ as their last element ; the common bond is thus 
emphasized, but the points of difference are not always clearly brought out. 


The reverse is true of Aranda. Aranda, it is true, does not entirely lack generic 
names. It possesses, to name only a few, such words as 


garra=all animals that walk on land, and can be eaten. 

déba=all birds that fly in the air. 

déba-déba=all flying insects; also=all minute living creatures. 

pmdra-pmdra=all beetles. 

apma=all snakes. 

irbénna=all fishes. 

minna=all edible plants and fruits, grass seeds, and vegetable foods 
generally. 

inna=all trees, bushes and shrubs. 


But these generic names do not include a// animals and plants that require to 
be listed ; and the divisions adopted do not always impress the European observer 
as being altogether satisfactory. Thus small lizards which are not eaten cannot be 
classified under garra, although this is the proper heading for all edible lizards and 
goannas, large and small. Ants are neither beetles nor flying insects. Berry bushes 
are neither grasses nor shrubs ; they are classed as manna only if their berries are 
edible. Again, the emu and the turkey are not birds but garra, because they spend 
most of their time walking around on solid earth and are hunted with spears and 
boomerangs for their flesh. 
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On the other hand, Aranda revels in highly-specialized terms. While there is 


no generic term for parrot, for instance, we have the following series of names for 
well-known members of the parrot family : 


irdnda= Red-tailed black cockatoo (Calyptorhynchus banksi Latham). 

unkina=White or Pink (Major Mitchell) cockatoo (Kakatoé leadbeateri 
Vigors). 

ruélkara=Cockatoo parrot (Leptolophus hollandicus Ker). 

ililara=Queen Alexandra parrot (Polytelis alexandre Gould). 

rilja-rilja=Mulga parrot (Psephotus varius Clark ?). 

ulbdtja— Ringneck parrot (Barnardius zonarius Shaw). 

Ljirtjina=Shell parrot (also called Budgerigar, Melopsitiacus undulatus 
Shaw). 


While there is no word for “‘ lizard ’’ generally in Aranda, the language possesses 


the words 


kéljaua 

ildntja 

kdbilja 

béla 

ankdia (Jew lizard) 
inddgobma (Moloch horridus) 
ntdvata 

iltjéljara 

takintjara, etc., etc., 


for individual members of the lizard family exclusive of goannas. 


The snake tribe rejoices in the following impressive array of forces : 
tlimbalitndna 
dltakalbdla 
kélupa 
pailétjira (or pdrraléatjira) 
tdra 
ilbdralea 
arenana 
intémandna (also called pdttamdnana ; both words mean “ cleaver to rocks.” 
From inta=patta=rock; and médnana=frequentative noun from 
ménama=to cling to) 
kémbalandna 
lilbalandna 
ertlanalandna 
intirkuna 
iténilbdtuna 
nddterka 
utnéa 
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To this list may be added a further list of 13 snake names collected by the Rev. 
C. Strehlow in Western Aranda : kdpaltarinja, ljdntjardrantinana, rdfa, (1)titjitjérinja, 
réinja, Uitjinatjéra, minkaltardna, tnétankirbma, ljdlanareréa, kdtjilka, kydrinja, 
ldtnara and tjttara. Another variety of ljalayarerea is dlanaréraldna. 


20. Similar distinctions are commonly made in many objects where English 
never attempts any differentiation. Thus instead of “flower” or “ blossom,” 
Aranda has different words in order to make plain the tree whose flower is being 
named. Thus we get such a series as 


andata=flower generally (W.A., N.A.). 
thdtta=flower generally (E.A., S.A.). 
utnddata=mulga blossom. 

worupara=gum blossom (W.A.). 
purpura=bloodwood blossom (A.D.). 
ndéala=gum or bloodwood blossom (A.D.). 


Or, instead of one English word “ fat ’’ we find in Aranda such terms as 
ndera=fat generally. 
tndparka=fat attached to the intestines. 
ibarkna=kidney fat. 
bdlla=kidney fat. 
mbdltuna=fat from the crutch of an animal. 
tlstja=soft white fat, omental fat. 


Note.—(a) I have not been able to find English equivalents for all the animal 
and bird names mentioned in the above lists. In fact, these specialized names 
form one of the chief difficulties in the translation of Aranda legends into English. 


Note.—(b) Some of these names are doubles, i.e. two or even more terms are 
given to the same animal or plant. This over-rich terminology is probably inherited 
from the chants, where love of parallelism has led to a wholesale creation of synonyms 
for all common objects which constantly recur in Aranda verse. These Aranda 
poetic synonyms may be compared with the Anglo-Saxon poetic “ kennings ”’. 


Note.—(c) These specialized terms very frequently differ in the various dialects. 
They have often proved difficult obstacles to my understanding of legends told in an 
Aranda dialect different from those with which I was most familiar. 


Thus we have such series as the following : 


W.A., N.A. S.A. E.A. Pidgin English. 
tjonba eronba ulkuta prints (Varanus 
giganteus) 


21. Frequentative Nouns. A special and very common set of nouns is formed in 
Aranda from verb-stems by means of reduplication : the ending -na is added to the 
present indicative stem of the verb, and then the last two syllables of the resulting 
word are commonly reduplicated. As these nouns may be freely formed from any 
verb in the language, they are in constant demand; and any written record of 
serious conversation would reveal a large number of such frequentative nouns in any 
given paragraph—some of them common words in the language, and others “ nonce- 
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words” coined on the spur of the moment. In view of the fact that the idea of 
“one who always does’ invariably enters into the meaning of these nouns, I have 
ventured to describe them as ‘‘ Frequentative Nouns.” 
Instances are : 
kénakdna=a biter or a stinger, i.e. an insect which is always biting or 
stinging. (From k@ma=to sting.) 
ortjérinarina=liar, one who is always telling lies. (From ortjérama=to 
tell lies.) ; 
erginergiina—one who always seizes or arrests. It is used as a playfully 
descriptive term for a white policeman. (From ergiima=to seize.) 
ardnatéppatinatina=euro-back-beater. This is the name given to a huge 
red variety of the grasshopper species. (From ardéya=euro ; téppa= 
back ; téinatina=frequentative noun from tiéima=to beat.) 
ilkaiawdnkanawdynkana=cheek-sweller, a person whose cheeks are always 
liable to swell or subject to swellings. (From i/kaia=cheek + wankana- 
wankana=frequentative noun from wéykama=to swell.) 
indiltjilkinilkina=locust-eater, i.e. an animal or bird which lives on 
locusts. It is a common epithet for the yellow goanna. (From 
indiltja=locust (N.A.)-+ ilkunilkuna=frequentative noun from 
ilktiima=to eat.) 


Note 1.—The last two words in the above list are instances of words where the 
whole final word (after the attaching of the ending -na to the verb-stem) is reduplicated 
and not merely its last two syllables. This full reduplication is not uncommon with 
certain words. 

It is also possible to omit the reduplication completely in the case of compound 
frequentative nouns. Thus, the last three words in the above list might appear in a 
simplified form as 


aranatoppatuna 

tlkaawankana and 

indiltjilkuna 
respectively. On the other hand uncompounded frequentative nouns, such as the 
first three words in the above list, are not permitted to shed their reduplications. 


Note 2.—Many new frequentative nouns have come into Aranda with the advent 
of the missionaries, who have found these newly-coined terms very useful in con- 
veying new ideas to the natives in an easily intelligible form. Instances are 


arbminandnana=Creator. From arbmdnama=to bring into life (plants 
or animals) by means of increase ceremonies. 

linaliina=Redeemer. From /iima=to loosen, to untie.* 

tn'ainantnana=Shepherd. From tnainama=to guard, to watch over. 


Note 3.—All these frequentative nouns (also the A.D. frequentative nouns 
in -tjambanana, see below, §22) can be used as adjectives if they are placed after 


*In “lunaluna ” the natives copy the white missionaries’ mispronunciation of 
the two original » sounds of this word ! 
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another noun. Or perhaps, instead of being regarded as adjectives in such a position, 
they might be classified grammatically as nouns in apposition. 
E.g., mina kdnakdna=a biting fly. (Lit. a biter-fly.) 


22. Frequentative Nouns in -tjambanana. In A.D. in addition to the ordinary 
reduplicated frequentative nouns of the type listed above we get an additional series 
formed by adding the ending -tjambdnana (or -tjambinuna). This series is used 
mainly, it seems, when the frequentative noun is in apposition. 


E.g., A.D. avagata ankdtjambdnana=W.A. ragata ankdnankina=a _ speaker- 
mouth, i.e. a mouth through which he always used to talk. (This 
term was applied to a hollow gum branch with an open hole in it. 
The gum was the changed body of an ancestor and the open hole 
at the end of the hollow branch was his aragata ankatjambanana). 
From verb aykama=to speak. 

A.D. kwatja mbtitjitjambinuna=water causing diarrhoea, diarrhoea- 
causer water. This is a term applied to such saline springs as 
those at Ulirra; they are said to have a strong laxative action. 
From verb mbiltjima=to suffer from diarrhoea. 

A.D. tnttjambinana=a stander, something that always stands or grows 
on a certain spot. Thus one of the sandhill plants in the Hale 
River area was defined as manna albarinja (=sandhill vegetable), 
albalanta tnitjambinana (grower on sandhills only). 


23. Abstract Nowns. Primary abstract nouns are by no means as common in 
Aranda as primary concrete nouns. The reasons for this poverty of abstract nouns 
have been discussed earlier, in §§ 12-16 of this grammar. 


We must, however, guard against the common popular misconception, shared 
also by previous writers of Aranda grammars, that there are no primary abstract 
nouns at all in the native language. 


A few short lists of common Aranda abstract nouns will soon dispel this mis- 
conception. Thus we have, to name only a few common terms 


Abstract nouns relating to time : 


alta==day. 

inua=night. 

nuranura=late afternoon ; also=evening generally. 

alknara=evening (i.e. at the moment when the sun is setting; alkyara 
really signifies evening red, and refers to that time of the evening when 
the western sky is a blaze of red and gold). 


taia (W.A.) 
talpa (S.A.) } monn (all three words are also concrete nouns 


atnjintja (N.A., E.A.) meaning moon). 
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Abstract nouns relating to the seasons and to seasonal conditions : 
etuna=summer, summer heat. 
albolba=spring. 
lurba=winter, winter winds. 
mballa=summer heat. 
kanta 
danna 
chilliness, etc. It is interesting to note that the native will complain 
about chill winter nights by exclaiming : 
kantala tumau ! 
dannala tumau ! 
dannala wamau ! }the cold (chilly air) is hurling (spears 
kantala wamau ! i into me) ! 


* 
s are frequently used as abstract nouns meaning winter cold, 
\ =the cold is striking (me) ! 


Abstract nouns relating to bodily afflictions : 
ilkata=pain. 
ungwalkna=catarrh, cold. 
E.g., ungwalkynala kaputa tuma=lit. a cold is striking my head (ie. 
I am suffering from a severe cold). 
ungwalkyala tukuta rotuma=lit. a cold is oppressing my heart 
(i.e. I have a bad attack of influenza). 


Abstract nouns relating to ceremonial matters : 
E.g., (tjuruna) andata (N.A.)=sacred ceremony. 
ungwabera (S.A.)=sacred ceremony. 
vetnja—=name, sacred verse(s). 
retnja rotyna=chant verses which may be sung only by novices. 


24. Derived Abstract Nouns. All other abstract nouns in the Aranda language 


are, as has already been pointed out in §12 above, secondary nouns derived from 
verbs by means of adding the termination -in(t)ja or -un(t)ja or -n(t)ja to their 
stems. 


For a detailed account of the formation of such abstract nouns from verb-stems 


in Aranda, see §12 above. 


In a few words a final syllable -mea is added to such derived abstract nouns. 


This gives a more general force to the original abstract noun. 


E.g., tuninjamea=laws; from tuninja=orders. (From verb tunama= 
to order.) 
ilkunjamea=foodstuffs; from *ilkunja=the eating. (From verb 
ilkuma=to eat. The simple abstract noun *i/kunja is never 
used.) 


* These are really adjectives used as nouns, cf. §24 note. 
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tnakin(t)jamea=beliefs, everything that is commonly believed in by a 
community ; this may be contrasted with the simple abstract 
noun tnakin(t)ja=faith, trust (from verb tnakama=to believe, 
to trust). 


Note.—A common way of expressing abstract ideas in Aranda is afforded by the 
habit of using adjectives as abstract nouns; the adjective in such cases does not 
undergo any changes except those necessitated by declension. 


E.g., Kunna=that which is evil (used to translate “sin” by the mis- 
sionaries). This is used in such phrases as era kunnaka urka- 
buma=he is working evil, he is trying to bring about evil things. 

This method, too, has been developed to a high degree of usefulness by white 
missionaries who had to explore all avenues of expression in order to render into the 
native language the hundreds of abstract nouns in which the New Testament abounds. 


Some of these new “nouns ”’ are 
alkaralkara=glory ; lit. an adjective meaning bright, shining. 
ekalta=power, might ; lit. an adjective meaning strong, powerful. 
nuana=peace ; lit. an adjective meaning quiet, harmless, peaceful. 


25. Collective Nouns. Collective nouns are poorly represented in Aranda. 
Among the few nouns belonging to this category are 


rella=people 

tjoanana=twins 

manana=mother and baby (See §r1, above.) 

njinana=father(s) and son(s) 

kanana=two brothers 

maljaniika=people belonging to the opposite tribal moiety from that of 
the speaker. 

n(u)dkerakta=people belonging to the same tribal moiety as the speaker. 


26. Proper Names. (a) Names of Places. 

Ntdérea=Hermannsburg. 

Tuna=Henbury Station. 

‘Potta Tjéritjia—=MacDonnell Ranges (éjoritja—wooden pitchi; this name 
was given to the MacDonnell Ranges because they consist of a series of 
long parallel ridges separated by parallel valleys—a pattern reminiscent 
to the native of the series of parallel engraved lines on the backs of 
their wooden pitchis). 


27. Very frequently these places derive their names from some incident that 

is supposed to have occurred there in mythical times. 
E.g., Ltdlaltima=where they are plucking fur. This native name was 
given to Gilbert Springs because originally the tjt/pa chief 
Pmalbuyka and his sons here slew hordes of wallabies and plucked 
them before placing them in the ash-pits for roasting. (From 
alta=fur ; -la=where, cf. §78; ltuma=to pluck.) 
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Kéntalbéntuka=he turned his head round and round. This is the 
name of a hill on the lower Hale River. Here the local emu 
ancestor once stood, turning his head in all directions while he was 
guarding his flock of newly-hatched emu chicks. (From dka 
(A.D.)=head ; suntalb-untika=moved round and round.) 


28. Sometimes, however, place names are found which have a misleading surface 
meaning ; they have, according to the old men of the tribe, received such a deceitful 
appellation merely in order to sidetrack inquisitive and uninitiated persons and 
thereby prevent them from guessing the true ceremonial importance of a particular 
place. 

E.g., 'wupataka=the spider-web covered it. This is the native name for 
The Jay. However, this place was once covered, according to 
tradition, by a luxuriantly growing yam plot; it is a most 
important yam totemic centre which has no legendary associations 
with any spiders. (From iwupa=cobweb; etaka=covered.) 

29. (b) Names of Persons. 

Pmalbunka=name of the famous W.A. legendary ¢tjilpa chief. 
Thérambilkaka (lit.—the rock [A.D. fhera] gleamed [A.D. mbalkaka)). 
Name of a famous E.A. tjilpa chief who used to live at Kolba. 
Ndlka (lit.=satisfied with food). Name of a W.A. rdgia-totem chief. 
(rdgia=native plum tree). 

The only proper names of persons which are original are those worn by the 

legendary totemic ancestors. Human beings derive their names in two ways: 


30. (1) From some physical peculiarity. These are really nicknames, and are 
by no means as common as the “ totemic names ”’ of the next section. An instance is 


Inkékynara=(from inka=foot ; kyara=large) Bigfoot. The man bearing 
this name has been favoured by nature with exceptionally big feet. 


31. (2) From some link with their totemic history. These are really totemic 
names. In a community which believes that every child owes its existence to the 
quickening influence of some totemic ancestor, the giving of these ‘‘ totemic names ” 
seems an altogether logical procedure ; and this custom is rarely broken. A few 
instances are 


Kdltjirbika=he dived down. This is the name of a man belonging to a 
duck totem ; it was the ancestral duck which dived below the surface 
of the water. 

Apma=the snake. Name of a man belonging to a snake-totem. 

Tjtlara=the white forehead band. Name of a man belonging to the ¢#jil/pa 
totem ; the ¢t/pa totemic ancestors prided themselves on their gleaming 
white forehead bands. 

Jiramba=honey-ant. Name of many men and women belonging to the 

honey-ant totem. 
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Note.—From the foregoing remarks it should be clear that there are no separate 
names for male or female persons. 77i/pa=Native Cat could be a suitable name for 
either a man or a woman belonging to the native cat totem ; Latjia=Yam is a name 
worn by men and women ; and there is no special masculine significance in such 
names as Kaltjirbuka or Tjilara: women could bear them with as much propriety 
as men. 


Similarly we shall see below that the names ending in -rinja are common to 
both sexes. 


32. Under the heading of “‘ totemic names ’”’ come scores of personal names 
formed by adding the ending -rinja to the name of the conception-site of the person 
in question. These names are very popular, particularly in the case of men. 


E.g., Kélbarinja=the (man) from Kélba. A man’s name. 
Udépatarinja=the (man) from Udépata. A man’s name. 
Ljdbarinja=the (woman) from Ljéba. A woman’s name. 


These -rinja names can also refer generally to all persons whose conception-site 
is any particular important totemic centre, irrespective of their own proper names. 


E.g., Nidrearinja=all persons whose conception-site is Néarea. 
Ljdbarinja=all persons whose conception-site is Ljaba. 


33. Every adult person in the Aranda tribe used to have at least two names— 
an ordinary name which could be mentioned by everybody, and a secret name which 
was known only to the adult initiated men of the bearer’s own group. 


Thus, my A.D. informant Kolbarinja bore that name because Kolba was his 
conception-site ; but since he was regarded by the initiated men of his own group 
as the reincarnation of the great totemic ancestor of Kolba himself, his secret name 
(which had to be kept secret from all women, children and unitiated persons 
generally) was J'herambalkaka. 


Similarly, one of my N.A. informants secretly bore the name of Tjenterama, 
since he was regarded by the initiated leaders of his group as the reincarnated ancestor 
of Ilbalintja who had originally borne this name. In ordinary life, however, my 
informant was addressed as Gurra (N.A.=bandicoot), because the original ancestor 
Tjenterama had belonged to the bandicoot totem. 


34. Occasionally a native receives a name which is intended to deceive the 
uninitiated as to the nature of his totem. 


Thus a man christened Thomas at Hermannsburg was known while a boy as 
Tékua (W.A.=native mouse, spec.) ; and this name effectively hid the fact that he 
was regarded by the initiated men of his group as the reincarnation of an alknarintja 
(=mythical woman) ancestor. [7ékywa had been the name of Thomas’s paternal 
grandfather ; the latter and Thomas both had their conception-sites at Lukaria.] 
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Note.—Unmatjera, in addition to this -rinja suffix added to the name of the 
conception-site, employs the terminations -rayinja, -runiinja, added to the totem 
animal or plant of the name-bearer to provide him with a suitable appellation. 


E.g., Itttjeraytinja—the mulga man. (A man’s name. From itéitja= 
a 


mulga. 
Pe... Sea emu man. (A man’s name. From Unmatjera 
angdra=emu.) 


35- Declension of Nouns. As has been pointed out above, Aranda has only one 
declension for its nouns, and observes three numbers in their flexion, viz. singular, 
dual and plural. 

Aranda has six cases: nominative I, nominative II, possessive, objective, 
vocative and ablative. 


36. Nominative I gives the noun in its simplest form, without the addition of 
any flexional suffixes at all. It is normally used when the noun in question is the 
subject of a sentence containing an intransitive verb or a verb in the reflexive form 
or any other verbal form that would require jin in the first person singular. 


Arugutja lama=a woman is walking. 
arugutja tarama=a woman is laughing. 


37. Nominative II is formed by adding the suffix -/a to the noun in question. 
[t is normally used when the noun is the subject of a sentence which contains a 
transitive verb or any verbal form that would require aja in the first person singular. 


E.g., arugutjala matja kynétnama=a woman is carrying wood. 
« a " \earra intanama==a man is spearing an animal. 

Note 1.—When the noun in question ends in -ya, the -a- can be retained or 
omitted, as is shown above in the case of atua. If -a- is omitted, the accent moves 
on to the -u-; otherwise the accent remains where it was in the Nom. I form of the 
noun. 


Note II.—When the subject of a sentence which has a transitive verb is followed 
by a noun in the possessive case ending in -kana, the noun in the possessive case attracts 
to itself the Nom. II ending -la. In other words, the noun in the nominative case 
and the other noun in the possessive case show their close connection with each other 
by coalescing as it were into one word ; and the -/a suffix is then appended to this 
new unit. 


E.g., Ura atikandla jinana mbuma=the fire of the men is burning me 
(of the men is atwkana ; and the Nom. II suffix -/a is attached 
to it). 

Worra inkdtakdnala jinana manna ndama=the boy of the chief is 
giving food to me. (iykdtakana=of the chief.) 


If the short possessive case form which ends in -ka is used, -la must never be 
attached to it. In order then to permit the -la ending to come last in the phrase 
denoting the subject of the transitive clause, the word in the possessive case is put 
before the noun in the nominative case. (This antecedent position can also be taken 
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by the longer possessive case form if so desired; in that case the noun in the 
nominative case keeps its -la suffix.) 


E.g., dtyaka urala jinana mbuma=the fire of the men is burning me. 
inkdtaka worrala jinana manna ndama=the chief's son is giving 
food to me. 


38. Possessive Case. The possessive case is formed by adding the suffixes 
-ka or -kana to the Nom. I form of the noun. If the latter ends in -wa, this -a- 
is sometimes kept, sometimes omitted ; in the latter case the stress is moved on to 
the -u- vowel. 

E.g., drugitjaka 
drugitjakdna 
dtuaka, atika 
dtuakdna, atikana 

Either form of the possessive case may be used if the noun in the possessive 
case depends upon another noun. If, however, the noun in the possessive case is 
governed by a verb, the short -ka form alone is permissible. 

E.g., drugitjaka tjaia 
drugitjakdna tjaia 

But jina drugitjaka tjinbalama=I1 am waiting for-the-woman. 
jina atuka tarama=1 am laughing at-the-man. 


possessive case forms of drugiétja (woman). 


| possessive case forms of diya (=man). 


Lathe woman’s road 


The possessive case in Aranda corresponds to the genitive found in the classical 
languages of Europe. A full discussion of all the uses of the possessive case in the 
native language will be found in the syntax portion of this grammar. 


39. The normal position for the possessive case in Aranda ts after the noun to 
which it belongs ; but it may also be placed in front of the governing noun. If the 
noun on which another noun in the possessive case depends is in turn governed by a 
verb requiring the possessive case, there are two courses of expression open to the 
native speaker: he can either put the noun which was originally in the possessive 
case before the noun on which it depends, and then attach the possessive case ending 
-ka to the latter noun ; or if the original possessive case noun ended in -kana, he can 
leave it after the noun to which it belongs, and then attach the possessive case ending 
-ka NOT to the noun to which it should belong grammatically but to the noun which 
is already in the possessive case. We thus get what is virtually a double possessive 
case. 

Eg. oe oat =the men’s road. 

But I am wandering-about-looking-for the men’s road can be expressed in two 
ways in Aranda, viz. 
dtuaka tjaiaka jina juntalabuma 

or 
tjaia atikandka jina juntalabuma. 
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Note.—An old possessive ending has survived in the Alttera Dialect, though 
it is fast becoming archaic. This termination is the reduplicated form -haieka. 
It may in turn be combined with the ordinary possessive ending -kana and form the 
long termination -kaickakdna. (On account of difficulties in printing, accented a 
is represented as ‘a, and the accented diphthong ai as ‘at. That is, in this instance, 
the accent sign is put before the letter, instead of above it.) 


E.g., dtuk’aicka=of the man, of the men. 
kydritjak' aickakina—of the great (or old) men. (W.A. kyaritjakana.) 


40. Objective Case. The objective case is formed by adding the ending -na 
to the names of persons, and sometimes to the names of animals (particularly if 
the latter are regarded as semi-human beings, as in the sacred legends). If the noun 
signifies an inanimate object, no case-ending is added, i.e. the objective case is identical 
with the nominative I case. (This may be compared with the treatment of neuter 
nouns in the classical languages.) 

The objective case in Aranda fulfils the functions of both the dative and the 
accusative cases of the older European languages. 


E.g., Afa knetana kwatja ndama=1 give water (kwatja : the objective case 
of a noun signifying an inanimate object is identical with its 
nom. I form) to (my) father (kyeta=father). 

Afa katjiana tuma=1 hit the child. 
Afa potta tuma=1 hit the rock. 


Note.—The ending -na of the objective case is frequently omitted when it 
corresponds to the Latin accusative case. 


E.g., Afa atua araka=1 saw a man (or I saw men, see below, §45, note I). 


41. Vocative Case. The vocative case in Aranda fulfils the same functions as 
the vocative case of the classical European languages. It is formed by substituting 
the termination -ai for the termination -a of the nom. I form of the word. This -a 
always receives a secondary stress ; and if the person(s) called is (are) a considerable 
distance away, the final -ai is usually made into a long-drawn out call which then 
receives the full value of an emphatic main stress. 


E.g., kdtji’ intjdrai !=children ! If called out very loudly into the distance, 
the final syllable is drawn out for some seconds and naturally 
takes the main stress, i.e. “‘ kdtji’ intjar'ai !” 

utudreai ! (A.D.)=men! [wtua=A.D. for W.A. atya (man).] 


42. Ablative Case. The ablative case in Aranda is formed by adding the suffix 
-ya to the nom. I form of the noun in question. The Aranda ablative case fulfils 
much the same purpose as does the Latin ablative. 
In Aranda the ablative case is used for the following main purposes : 
(1) Ablative of direction whence. 
E.g., Eva jireraya pitjima=he comes from the north. (jivera=north.) 
Eva pottana tnanbuma=he leaps down from the rock. 
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(2) Ablative of origin. 


Eva pottana ilapa mbarama=he makes an axe (slapa=stone-axe) out 
of a stone. 


(3) Ablative of cause. 


Era mendana trerama=he is afraid because of the epidemic (menda= 
sickness, epidemic). 


43. The Three Numbers in Aranda. It should be noticed that the case endings 
given in the preceding sections hold good for all three numbers—singular, dual 
and plural. They are attached to the nominative terminations of the respective 
number. 


44. The Dual. We have discussed earlier the reasons for the: loss of the old 
dual inflexion ending -naya (§11). The other dual suffix -enta {gra is rarely used, 
and does not signify “‘ the two,”’ but only “‘ both.”” (See §128.) In any case, the suffix 
-anta fara is used very rarely indeed: both Kempe and C. Strehlow quote the -anta 
{ara forms as the normal dual forms in Aranda ; but in my own recorded legends the 
-anta {ara forms are virtually absent, and I do not remember having heard them 
more than perhaps half a dozen times during all the years that I have conversed 
with Aranda speakers. 


The idiomatic way of expressing the dual in Aranda is by adding fdra (=two) 
to the noun where the indefinite form of the dual is required, and by adding erdjara 
to the noun when the definite form of the dual is intended. 


E.g., arugutja {ara=two women. 
arugutja erajgra=the two women. 


45. The Plural. The old plural ending in W.A. is -irbéra, and in A.D. the 
suffix -réa is still in common use to express the plural number. The W.A. suffix 
-irbera is, however, antiquated and archaic. Usually plurality is expressed to-day 
in W.A., N.A., E.A. and S.A. by adding the adjective imtjava (—many) to the noun 
in question ; and intjara then takes all the case-endings. 


E.g., drugitjirbéva (archaic W.A.)=women. 
drugitjaréa (A.D.) women. 
drugit;’ intjdra (W.A., E.A., S.A.)=women. 


The other W.A. plural ending -antirbera (e.g. arugutjantirbera) which is quoted 
by both Kempe and C. Strehlow is unknown to me from my personal experience. 
It must have been used very rarely even in the W.A. spoken by the past generation. 


Note I.—Frequently the singular is used in the Aranda sentence where the context 
shows that the plural number is obviously required. This shows that all plural endings 
have been shed (as in English sheep, fish, etc.). At other times efna (the definite 
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article, see §2) is placed after a noun which has dropped its plural inflexion suffix, 
in order to show its number more clearly. ; 
E.g., atua pitjima=men (or man) are coming. 
atua etna pitjima=the men are coming. 
Note II.—The common use of intjara to express generally the idea of plurality 
probably explains why in Pidgin English mob (adapted in Aranda as mdba) serves in 
a general way to denote the plural of a noun. 


E.g., “Me bin see em mob kangaroo”’=I saw kangaroos (NOT many 
kangaroos !) 


In such sentences mob usually arouses much mirth on the part of white listeners 
who assume that the native uses ‘‘ mob ” merely because he has no idea of numbers 
or their value. To express the idea of “‘ many kangaroos” it would, however, be 
necessary to say in Pidgin English ‘‘ big mob kangaroo’; this corresponds to the 
Aranda réva ‘ntjar’ indéra. (See §§123, 59.) 


46. Examples of the Aranda Declension. (1) Declension of a personal noun. 
Singular. (All Aranda dialects.) 


Nom. I .. drugiitja=a woman (with intransitive verbs). 
Nom. II .. arugutjala=a woman (with transitive verbs). 
Possessive .. arugutjaka(na)=of a woman. 


Obiective a Ay a woman (dative case). 
és Mee \ a woman (accusative case). 


Vocative .. drugutjai /—woman ! 
Ablative .. arugutjana—from a woman. 


Dual. (All Aranda dialects.) 


Nom. I .. arugutja févra=two women (with intransitive verbs). 
Nom. II .. arugutja jarala=two women (with transitive verbs). 
Possessive .. arugutja {araka(na)=of two women. 


to two women (dative case). 


a tai a ed women (accusative case). 


Vocative .. drugitja jdrai!=you two women ! 
Ablative .. arugutja jarana—from two women. 
Plural. 
Archaic W.A. A. M., SA; 
Nom. I... drugiitjirbéra—women. drugiit;' intjdra—women. 
Nom. II .. arugutjirberala—women. arugut)’ intjarala. 
Possessive .. arugutjirberaka(na)=of women. arugut;’ intjaraka(na). 


to women (dative) arugutj’ intjarana 
women (accusative) 

Vocative .. drugiitjirber'ai !=women ! arugut)’ intjdrai | 
Ablative .. arugutjirberana—from women. arugutj’ intjarana. 


Objective .. aruguijirberana—={ 
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A.D. and E.A. 
Nom. 1 .. drugitjaréa. 
Nom. II .. arugutjareala. 
Possessive .. arugutjareaka(na). 
Objective .. arugutjareana. 
Vocative .. arugutjarea ! 
Ablative .. arugutjareana. 


Note I.—On the declension of arugutja era (=the woman), see §2, above. 


Note II.—When an adjective accompanies the noun, the adjective alone is 
declined. (Cf. §§57, 58, below.) 


Note III.—n is used in the Grammar and Texts to denote the sound described 
in the Phonetics, §66 note, with the tongue tip against the tips of the upper teeth, 
corresponding tof and ¢. (n is not required to denote the sonant nasal.) . 


Note IV.—The chants show that originally both the noun and the accompanying 
adjective used to be declined. 
E.g., Jakanémbobé | narariirélé. (N.A. myth, “ Atwa Arenana {gra,” 
verse 9.) 
In this verse we find akanombobona—akana mbobaya=ablative case of aka 


mboba=Lat. caput medium=middle of the forehead. In ordinary speech we should 
find aka mbobaya as the ablative case. 


47. (2) Declenston of Name of an Animal. Here the vocative is absent, except 
for an occasional appearance in the sacred legends ; for in the legends many ancestors, 
though human in appearance, are spoken of under the animal names of their totems. 

With the exception of A.D. the Aranda dialects appear to have completely 
dropped all plural endings from the names of animals. The singular forms do duty 
for the plural forms, and the context usually precludes any chance of confusion as 
to number. Very frequently the definite articles etna (W.A., N.A., S.A., E.A.) 
and evarea (A.D.) follow the singular forms of these nouns and give them the value 
of plural forms. Often intjara (many) is put after the noun to denote plurality. 


Singular. (All Aranda dialects.) 


Nom. I .. ilia (=an emu). ilfa éra (=the emu). 
Nom. II .. iliala. ilia era. 
Possessive .. iliaka(na). ilia ekiira. 
Objective .. ilia (very rarely iliana). tlia erina. 
Ablative .. iliana. tha ekurana. 
Dual. (All Aranda dialects.) 
Nom. 1 .. ilta fdva (=two emus). tlia erdjara (=the two emus). 
Nom. II .. ilia {grala. tla erafara. 
Possessive .. ilia jaraka(na). tlia ekiratéra. 
Objective .. ilia fgrana. ilia ertnafdra. 


Ablative .. ilia jaraya. ilia ekévafdrana. 
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Plural. (W.A., N.A., S.A., E.A.) 





Nom.I.. tha ): 33 tlia ’ntjéra ilia étna 
(emus) g ale (emus) (=the emus) 

Nom. II .. ilala | ae 28 ilia 'ntjarala ilia tna 

Possessive .. iliaka(na) . a ilia’ntjaraka(na) _ilia étnaka 

Objective .. ilia 22 ae ilia ’ntjara(na) _—ilia étnana 

Ablative .. ilana Jaesé ilia ’ntjarana tlia étnakdna 

Plural. (A.D.) 

Nom. I .. tlaréa (=emus) tla erdrea (=the emus) 

Nom. II .. ihareala tha erdreala 

Possessive .. iliarea tlia ekirateka(na) 

Objective .. ilarea tlia erénaréa 

Ablative .. iliareana tlia ekiiraickdnana 


48. (3) Declension of a Noun Signifying an Inanimate Object. The objective 


case of a noun signifying an inanimate chject is identical with its nominative I case. 
The -kana forms seem to be absent from the possessive case. There is no vocative 
case. With the exception of one or two words like pdttirbéva (=the mountains) 
and igirbéva (=the trees)—both of which are archaic Western Aranda forms—the 
plural suffixes appear to have been completely dropped by the W.A., N.A., S.A. and 
E.A. dialects. The Alitera dialect has kept a few archaic plural forms such as létjaréa 
(=trees) ; but I have omitted pdttaréa below because I have never heard this form 
used. 


Usually the singular forms (with or without etna or erarea) are used to express 
the plural. 


Singular. (All Aranda dialects.) 


Nom. I .. /pdétta (=mountain) pétta éra (=the mountain) 
Nom. II .. pottala potta era 

Possessive .. pottaka potta ekiira 

Objective .. potta potta ertna 

Ablative .. pottana potta ekirana 


Dual. (All Aranda dialects.) 


Nom. I .. /pédtta féva (=two mountains) potta erdjara (=the two 
mountains) 

Nom. II .. potta farala potta eratgra 

Possessive .. potta faraka potta ekivajdra 

Objective .. potta fara potta erinajdra 


Ablative .. potta ferana potta ektra{drana 
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Plural. (W.A., N.A., S.A., E.A.) 





Nom.I .. pétta ; Ps pot’ intjdra potta étna 
(mountains) > = 3 (mountains) (the mountains) 
Nom. II .. ottala . 3 >. S pott’ intjarala potta etna 
Possessive .. pottaka 23 5 pott’ intjaraka potta étnaka 
Objective .. potta o Ee Pott’ intjara potta étnana 
Ablative .. pottana J aE pott’ intjaraya potta étnakdna 
Plural. 
Archaic W.A. A.D. 
Nom. I .. péttirbéra (=mountains) pétta erdrea (=the mountains) 
Nom. Il .. ottirberala potta erdredla 
Possessive .. pottirberaka potta ekiiraicka(na) 
Objective .. pottirbera potta erénaréa 
Ablative .. /pottirberana potta ekitraickdnana 
ve 
3€. 3. THE ADJECTIVE 
:) 49. The Aranda adjectives fall into several classes : 
he (1) Adjectives of description or quality. 
id E.g., mara (W.A.) 
ba mura (N.A.) } =good. 
m ljera (A.D.) 
konna (W.A., N.A.) ‘allt 


kana (E.A., A.D.) 
ekalta=hard. 


Note.—The Aranda adjectives relating to the various colours are, to our ideas, 
rather ill-defined and inadequate. In this respect they resemble the colour adjectives 
of Greek and Latin, which—like those of Aranda—need the assistance of the context 
in order to give the exact definition necessary before translation into English terms 
becomes possible. 


The following is a list of the main colour adjectives in Aranda : 


tyulkura=white (from tjulka=pipeclay). 

ntjau-intjaua (W.A.)=roan-coloured, reddish brown. 

urbula=blue, black. 

{ere CAD) dialects generally, except A.D.) } ed, yellow, orange. 
terka-terka=yellow, yellow-green, green (terka==grass). 
wadnte-intne (S.A.)=yellow (from S.A. pene ed yellow ochre). 
=red (from ulba=red ochre). 

pa eg in andaja mbdyna (=red ceremonial down)=red (literally mbana 
means cooked, roasted; it means red in the above phrase, since 
ceremonial down is coloured red with red ochre or with burnt yellow 
ochre: yellow ochre when burnt turns red). 


5S 
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50. Reduplicated Adjectives. These adjectives of description or quality may 
be reduplicated in Aranda to express the same quality in a diminished degree. 
E.g., konna-konna=colloquial English “‘ not much good,” “ pretty bad” 
(konna =bad). 
knara-kyara=not very large, not too large. 


Note.—The reduplication of the adjective in Aranda always has a diminishing 
force upon the quality of the adjective—never an intensifying influence, as was 
held erroneously by Kempe and C. Strehlow. 


51. (2) Adjectives of quantity. 

E.g., kyara=large. 
kurka (W.A., N.A.) 
kubufa, kubitja (S.A.) } sa 
Lddtja (A.D.) 
ntjara=many. 
ntjara knara=a great many. 
urbutja=a few. 


52. (3) Possessive adjectives. 
E.g., nuka=my. 
nukilja=my own. 
ungwana=your. 
ungwaniltja—your own. 
ekura=his, her, its. 
ekurtltja—=his own, her own, its own. 


Note.—For further particulars about these possessive adjectives see under 
section dealing with the possessive pronouns (§65). 


53- (4) Demonstrative adjectives. 
E.g., nana=this. 
lena, lana=that. 


Note.—The full list and all further particulars are given below in the section 
dealing with the demonstrative pronouns (§69). 


54. (5) Interrogative adjectives. 


E.g., yuna=what (with personal nouns, if the noun is subject of an 
intrans. clause). 
nula=what (with personal nouns, if the noun is the subject of a 
transitive clause). 
nfakintja=how many. 
twuna, twula=what (with nouns signifying inanimate objects. 
ITwuna and iwula are differentiated like nuna and nula.) 
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The difference between yuna and ynula and twuna and twula is brought out by 

the following examples : 

atua nuna pitjima ?=what man is coming ? 

atua nula garra intanaka ?=what man speared the animal ? 

inna iwunana unia anna nana inaka ?>=from what tree did you pick these 
fruit ? 

inna iwula nana inka dantaka ?=what stick pierced your foot? [Lit. 
pierced (—dantaka) thee (—yana, dative) the foot (inka, accusative.)]} 


Note.—The full list of these interrogative adjectives appears in the section 
dealing with the interrogative pronouns (§74). 


55. (6) Participles used as adjectives. Aranda frequently uses its participles 
as adjectives agreeing with nouns. Such participles are declined in the same way as 
are the adjectives ; they are placed after the noun to which they belong and take 
all the case endings while the nouns themselves are left uninflected. 


E.g., dra mbiimala=a burning fire. 
pone emmere hoot a burning fire. 


ura mbumalaka 
ura mbumalana=a burning fire (accusative case). 


If a post-positional suffix governs the phrase, it is attached to the participle 
and not to the noun. 


E.g., tra mbimalatina=into a burning fire. 


If adverbs or adverbial phrases depend on such a participle-adjective, they are 
put between the noun and the participle-adjective ; and the latter still keeps the 
monopoly of any required inflexional endings, whereas the noun remains uninflected. 
This bracket-construction is a prominent syntactical feature of Aranda. 


E.g., Era ura mbumaka inka irbuma=he puts his feet (—itnka trbuma) 
into a blazing fire. (‘‘ Into”’ is here expressed by the genitive 
case.) 

Era ura pmara nala mbukalaka inka irbuka=he put his feet into a 
fire that-had-burned (=perfect participle, mbukala) at this 
place (=pmara nala). 

Era ura pmara nala mbutjinalaka inka irbutjina=he will put his 
feet into the fire that-will-burn at this place. [mbutjinala— 
future participle.] 


56. The Declension of Adjectives. The declension of the adjective is identical 
with that of the noun with this exception, that the adjective has completely shed 
the old dual termination -nana. 
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The -anta jgra dual suffix is sometimes added to the adjective in order to convey 
the idea of the same quality inherent both times, as in mera maranta jgra=both good 
spearthrowers. 

The plural ending -irbera is almost obsolete to-day. The A.D. plural termination 
-réa alone is still in fairly common use, as in urbitjaréa (=few), tjénaréa (my), etc. 
Usually the adjective when attached to a noun which is shown by the context to be 
in the plural number contents itself with its own respective singular terminations. 
Frequently the addition of imtjara (many) expresses the idea of plurality. 
No gender distinctions whatever are made in the Aranda adjective. 
All adjectives without exception follow the same pattern of declension. 


If the adjective is linked to a noun, it is always placed after it, and takes the 
full declension while the noun remains uninflected. If the adjective is attached to 
the copula nama (to be), it remains uninflected as in German. 

If two or more adjectives follow the noun, only the last adjective in the phrase 
is declined. 

If the definite article (eva, see §2) is associated with the noun and the adjective, 
it follows the adjective ; and in this case the article alone is declined, whereas noun 
and adjective remain uninflected. 


(On the use of adjectives as nouns, see above, §24 note.) 


Such expressions as mara era=the good one, konna etna or konnintjara etna= 
the bad ones, are intelligible in Aranda, although usages such as these owe their 
origin to the influence of white teachers. 


57. Examples of the Declension of Adjectives. 


Singular. (W.A., N.A., S.A.) Singular (A.D.). 
Nom. 1 .. kétjia mara (=a good child) dmba ljéra (=a good child) 
Nom. II .. hkatjia marala amba ljerala 
Possessive .. katjia maraka(na) amba ljeraka(na) 
Objective .. katjia marana amba ljerana 
Vocative .. katjia mara ! amba lerat ! 
Ablative .. katjia marana amba ljerana 

Dual (W.A., N.A., S.A.) Dual (A.D.). 

Nom. 1 .. katjia mara {ara amba ljera fara 

(=two good children) (=two good children) 
Nom. II .. katjia mara {arala amba ljera jarala 
Possessive .. katjia mara {araka(na) amba ljera {araka(na) 
Objective .. katjia mara {arana amba lhera {arana 
Vocative .. katjia mara fara ! amba ljera jarai ! 


Ablative .. katjia mara farana amba ljera {arana 
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Plural (W.A., N.A.). 


Archaic. Ordinary. 

Nom. I .. katjia mérirbéra katjia mar’ intjara 
(=good children) (=good children) 
Nom. Il .. katjia marirberala katjia mar’ intjarala 
Possessive .. katjta marirberaka(na) katjia mar’ intjaraka(na) 
Objective .. katjia marirberana katjia mar’ intjarana 
Vocative .. katjia mdrirberai ! katjia mar’ intjarat ! 
Ablative .. katjia marirberana katjia mar’ intjarayna 
Plural (A.D.). 

Nom. I .. émba ijéraréa 
Nom. Il .. amba ljeraredla 


Possessive .. amba lerareaka(na) 
Objective .. amba ljerareana 
Vocative .. amba ljéraréai ! 
Ablative .. amba lerareana 


Note I.—All Aranda dialects frequently use singular forms for plural. See 
singular declension above. 

Note II.—In all dialects the -na termination of the objective case is frequently 
dropped if the case is equivalent to the accusative case in Latin, i.e. if the noun with 
its dependent adjective is the object of a transitive verb. (Compare §40 note, above.) 

Note III.—The common plural (katjia mar’ intjara, etc.) illustrates the rule that 
where two or more adjectives follow the noun, the last adjective only is declined, 
all the other adjectives, together with the noun, remaining uninflected. 

Note IV.—A.D. has preserved in its legends a few instances of the long -kateka 
and -kaiekakana suffixes to denote the possessive case of adjectives. An instance 
is provided by the dialogue in the Kolba myth, where the old ¢#j1/pa ancestor remarks 
grimly, 

“ Knydritjakatekakdna ninuwiira tra mbdkagina—tjina arérknak'aickakdna.” 
This means literally ‘‘ Of-the-great-ones right-here the-fire has-burned—towards-me 
of-the-angry.”” A more intelligible English translation would be: “the fire of 
the great men who are angry towards me has burned here.” In this sentence the 
noun kyaritjakaekakana introduces and the adjective arorknakatekakana completes 
the bracket construction; and arorknakaiekakana is the archaic possessive case 
plural of the adjective arérkna, which means angry, annoyed with. 


58. Declension of a Noun and Adjective followed by the Article. 


Singular (W.A., N.A., S.A.). Singular (A.D.). 
Nom. I .. katjia mara era amba ljera era 

ee oo good child ee sae good child 
Nom. II .. katjia mara era amba ljera era 
Possessive .. hatjia mara ekura amba ljera ekura 
Objective .. katjia mara erina amba ljera erena 


Ablative .. katjia mara ekuraya amba ljera ekurana 
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Dual (W.A., N.A., S.A.). Dual (A.D.). 

Nom. 1 .. hkatjia mara erajara amba ljera cratara 

= il two good children = ti. two good children 
Nom. Il .. hkatjia mara erajgra amba ljera erajara 
Possessive .. katjia mara ekurajara amba ljera ekurajara 
Objective .. katjia mara erinajgra amba ljera erena{ara 
Ablative .. katjia mara ekuranajara amba ljera ekurayajara 

Plural (W.A., N.A., S.A.). 
Ist Form. IInd Form. 
(Note——Both plural forms are equally common.) 

Nom. I .. katjia mara etna katjia mar’ intjara etna 

ni (> good children 

~ (these good children 
Nom. II .. katjia mara etna katjia mar’ intjara etna 
Possessive .. katjia mara etnaka katjia mar’ intjara etnaka 
Objective .. katjia mara etnana katjia mar’ intjara etnana 
Ablative .. katjia mara etnakana katjia mar’ intjara etnakayna 

Plural (A.D.). 

Nom. I... amba ljera erarea=the (these) good children 
Nom. II .. amba ljera erarea 
Possessive .. amba ljera ekuraicka(na) 
Objective .. amba ljera erenarea 
Ablative .. amba ljera ekuraiekanana 


59. Comparison of Adjectives. The Aranda adjective has three degrees of com- 
parison, viz. the positive, comparative and superlative degrees. 

All adjectives are compared according to the one pattern ; there are no irregular 
forms such as we find in the European languages, both ancient and modern. 

The comparative degree is formed by adding the ending -alkiva (or -ulkiira) 
to the stem of the adjective. The superlative degree is expressed by adding indéra 
(=very) to the adjective ; indora follows the adjective which it qualifies, and the 
final vowel of the preceding adjective is normally elided. 


Examples : 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
mara (=good) mdr's \ tetra (better) mar’ indéra (best) 
tjénja (tall) titnj siktra (taller) tjénj’ indéra (tallest) 


ntjdva (many) nije’ \ era (more) ntjdr’ indéra (most). 
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Note I.—The expression of the superlative degree by adding indora to the 
adjective is not a very happy usage. For since indora itself means “ very,” mar’ 
indora, tjenj’ indora, ntjar’ indora, and all other Aranda superlatives can (and fre- 
ren quently do) mean no more than “very good,” “very high,” ‘“‘ very many,” 
respectively. 

This inaccurate mode of expression, however, has no very serious consequences 
in a spoken (not literary) language such as Aranda is ; after all, the average English 
speaker when either praising or reviling something in terms of superlatives usually 
means to convey no more than that the object of his praise or censure is either very 
good or very bad. In European languages the common absurdity of talking con- 
tinually in superlatives where nothing more than a relatively high degree of excellence 
or insufficiency need have been indicated can be illustrated ad nauseam from any 
advertisement page of a modern newspaper. A few specimens of the unwarranted 
use of the superlative degree in English (where the simple adjective fortified by 
‘‘very ’’ would have been quite as effective) are instructive in this regard: they 
show that ordinary people everywhere are inclined to use the superlative degree 
inaccurately. 

Thus a picture film is praised up as the “ Greatest of all the spy stories.’’ A 
cookery column introduces its recipes in the following terms : “‘ Here are some savory 
ideas that will make the most delectable morsels colorful feasts in miniature.” 
Another film advertisement: “‘ Here they come—six great Stars in the Biggest, 
Gayest, Smartest Show the screen has ever seen.”’ 

Indeed, after reading some of these titles, one feels like remarking—in the words 
of a newspaper film critic—that one has not “ the vaguest idea ’’ what they really 
mean. 

Aranda can actually express the superlative idea more accurately by using the 
comparative form. E.g. iykarakaya kyaralkura means “ greater than all,” and 
therefore fully conveys the idea of “‘ greatest.” 


Note II.—Mar’ indora, tjenj’ indora, ntjar’ indora, and the rest, can also have 
the meanings of ‘‘ too good,” “‘ too high,’’ “‘ too many,” etc., respectively. 


E.g., Leltja intjar’ indorana nuna albéai=(Our) enemies (being) too 


m- numerous, let us go home. Here intjar’ indora=too many, too 
numerous. 
lar It follows then that the context alone must normally determine the exact 
meaning of indora in any given sentence. 
ra) These three meanings of indora will explain why native speakers, when trying 
ra to express themselves in Pidgin English, will invariably say ‘‘ too much,” “‘ too many,” 
et “too sick,” etc., where ‘‘ very much,” “‘ very many,” “‘ very sick,” and the like, are 


clearly wanted. Such mistakes never fail to arouse much amusement on the part of 
white listeners, who, however, have never taken the trouble to teach them the 
difference, in English, between “‘ very” and “too”: “‘ very,’ because of its initial 
consonant, has been found by the native to be much more difficult to pronounce 


than “‘ too,” and hence he has translated indora by “‘ too ’’ in all cases. 
Note III.—On the ablative of comparison, see below, §180. 


(To be continued.) 


T. G. H. STREHLOW 











OBITUARY 
BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 
b. August 7, 1884; d. May 16, 1942 


The sudden death of Professor Bronislaw Malinowski has come as a shock to 
all who knew him and had the privilege of working under his guidance. Those 
who experienced the stimulus of contact with his intellectual genius must inevitably 
feel a sense of deep personal loss at the knowledge that their wits will never again be 
sharpened by his keen criticism, their eagerness for intellectual adventure fanned by 
his own adventurous spirit. Those fortunate enough to work in close association 
with him found that his mind struck sparks from their own, and that they were 
capable of constructive thought to a degree which they would not have believed 
possible. That is perhaps the highest gift which any teacher can possess. 


It is inevitably that the first reaction to the news of Professor Malinowski’s 
death should be a personal one. But his pre-eminence as an anthropologist makes 
his death a grievous loss to science. 


When, as a young man in Cracow, Poland, he was condemned by his doctor to 
take a complete holiday from work, his reaction was characteristic: he had the 
holiday but took with him, as an introduction to the English language, Sir James 
Frazer’s Golden Bough. Interest in this book ultimately led Professor Malinowski 
to abandon his studies in physics and chemistry and become an anthropologist instead. 
Although the school of functional anthropology which he founded follows lines of 
thought in many respects very different, he ever acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Sir James’s writings. In 1910 Professor Malinowski came to England and entered 
the London School of Economics, where he met with the generous friendship of the 
late Professor Seligman. This association with the School of Economics continued 
until his death, and although he remained in the United States from 1938 onwards, 
holding a professorship at Yale University for the last two years, he was still head 
of the Department of Social Anthropology in the School at the time of his death. 
After the period spent in field work in Papua, he returned in 1920 to London to 
become Reader in Social Anthropology, and later, when the Chair was established, 
Professor. Here he gathered round him a group of research students whom he 
trained in his methods—whom he trained, above all, to think—and then sent out 
to the Pacific Islands and Africa to make their own studies. Before coming back to 
England he had married Elsie, younger daughter of the late Sir David Orme Masson 
and Lady Masson of Melbourne. Elsie Malinowska, who died in 1935, will ever be 
remembered with deep affection and gratitude by students from all over the world 
who came to study with her husband. She gave them generous friendship and 
hospitality, both in her house in London and in the villa at Oberbozen where the 
family was accustomed to spend the summer. 


Professor Malinowski first made his mark in anthropology in 1913, when he 
published his earliest important work, The Family among the Australian Aborigines. 
In this book, which was based not on his own observations but on a survey of the 
literature then extant, he attacked the widely accepted view that peoples having 
the classificatory kinship system recognize not individual relatives but classes of 
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relatives. Later, on his first field expedition, he found abundant evidence to support 
this rejection of what he used to refer to in his seminars as “ the algebraic conception 
of kinship.” In 1914 he came out to Australia as the guest of the Commonwealth 
Government to attend the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. That meeting was brought to a tragic close by the outbreak of the first 
World War, and Professor Malinowski found himself, being by nationality an Austrian 
Pole, in danger of an internment camp. The good offices of his scientific friends 
succeeded in persuading the authorities to permit him to spend the years of the war 
in Papua instead. Financially this was made possible to a great extent by the 
generosity of Mr. Robert Mond. 


Professor Malinowski’s initial piece of work in the field was carried out among 
the Mailu, a people living in the South-east Division of Papua. Although in after 
years he always warned his students to take this work as an example of how field 
material should not be collected and presented, it was significantly different from 
that of other social anthropologists of the day. He it was who first began to break 
away from the accepted practice of obtaining data by means of questioning “ in- 
formants ”’ ; instead, he preferred to watch the everyday life of the people for himself. 
This research into the culture of the Mailu was an introduction to his greatest work— 
the detailed study of the Trobriand Islanders. 


The first of the publications about the Trobrianders, Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific (1922), is not only one of the great landmarks in the history of social 
anthropology but a work fascinating to layman and scientist alike. Through it 
‘‘ primitive man ”’ was transformed from a withered mummy behind a glass case to a 
breathing vital creature ; “‘ primitive society ’’ was no longer presented as a haphazard 
collection of ‘‘ customs,”’ marriage rites, magical practices, and ‘‘ material culture,” 
but as an organic unity of which every part had its function ; “ primitive economics ”’ 
was shown to be not that admixture, which many economists had postulated, of 
communism and rigidly practical self-interest, but to be highly complex in its inter- 
relation of human needs (both material and psychological) and in the methods 
employed to satisfy those needs. Following upon The Argonauts came other books 
dealing in detail with particular aspects of Trobriand Island culture, which he related 
to wider theoretical problems. It is significant, and emphasises the loss which the 
science has suffered, that his last big published work, Coral Gardens and their Magic, 
showed Professor Malinowski at the height of his powers. At the time of his death 
he was deeply engaged in relating anthropological work to human problems of 
to-day and of post-war world reconstruction. Fortunately, the preparation of his 
book on Democracy and Freedom is sufficiently advanced for us to hope that it may 
appear posthumously. 

It is not easy to sum up Professor Malinowski’s qualities in a few words, but it 
may be said that he was outstanding for his humanity and his greatness of mind. 
He was a person who could enter into the spirit of many cultures ; who never forgot 
human beings in his search for principles ; who was truly international. Moreover, 
he believed that for human culture to survive, it must be based on certain values ; 
and, though a sceptic in many things, he did believe passionately that there was a 
reality and that we must go on searching for the truth about it. In a world in which 
there are so many who think that a belief in truth and in reality is but another 
cultural illusion, Professor Malinowski’s ruthless intellectual integrity will, even 
though he is gone, remain an inspiration to those who knew him. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Phyllis Kaberry has been awarded one of the Yale University Carnegie 
Fellowships for Research in Culture Contact. She plans to work if possible in 
Mexico and Central America. 


Mr. F. E. Williams, Government Anthropologist of the Territory of Papua, 
has been awarded the degree of Doctor of Science by Oxford University for his 
publications on the peoples of Papua. 





ERRATA 


The following corrections should be made in the paper ‘‘ Kava Drinking in 
Vitilevu, Fiji,” by R. H. Lester : 
Vol. XII, No. 2. 


p. 104, 1. 13. ‘‘... the word for whale’s tooth ...” should read 
‘the word fer whale.” 


p. 110, 1. 25. Insert ‘“‘ Vanivalu’’ after ‘‘ installed.”’ 


p. 110, l. 27. “... in the title of this ceremony ...” should read 
‘* following the title Vunivalu.” 


p. 114, 1. 14. “‘ nadri’’ should read “ ndari.” 


p. 116, 1. 5. “. . . ten (direct) miles . . .”’ should read “ thirty (direct) 
miles.” 


Vol. XII, No. 3. 
p. 226, 1. 10. Insert “ chewing ’ 


after ‘‘ yanggona.” 
p- 243, note 64, 1. 7. Insert ‘‘ and Tavua’”’ after ‘“‘ Kandavu.” 
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